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TIMELINESS, accuracy, experience and the widest 
possible range of reliable contacts are essentials of 


dependable credit information. 


Because it is outstanding in these respects, the 
Chase Credit Department has for many years been 
used by its banking correspondents as a source of 


credit information. 


From its offices, correspondents and representatives 
all over the world, the Chase continually gathers 
up-to-date information on the business and finan- 


cial status of banks, corporations and individuals. 


Correspondents consult the Chase Credit 
Department daily, both for current credit data 


and for prompt checkings on commercial paper. 
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Every Month 
The Covers 


R 1937 L 
Every editorial feature of 
Band M¢Nally Bankers Monthly 
is designed with a definite 
purpose. Each cover is planned 
to convey a definite idea. Very 
often these covers are planned 


in a series in order to emphasize 


what appears to be the most 
ON I faa] LY important consideration in bank- 
ing at the moment. 

Beginning with this issue, the 
covers for several months will 
Volume LIII Established 1883 No. 1 emphasize what we all know to 
be the most important job right 
now. That is, customer educa- 
tion. 

On the cover of this issue, you 
J A N U A R Y l 1S) 3 6 see a bank president talking with 

a borrowing customer. This 
bank has worked out definite 
Copyright 1936, by Rand M¢Nally & Co., Chicago, IIl. loan policies. In order to edu- 
cate customers, loan policies 
may be put into writing. Then 
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If every business in your 
community could develop 
at the same time, you 
would have a solid, nat- 
ural, and growing pros- 
perity for your bank. For 
some reason or other, we 
American people seem 
inclined to push one thing 


- 
ENCOURAGE 


ALL 
BUSINESS 


at a time. 

There was a movement some years ago for all 
banks to do everything possible to get more 
depositors. Many of the sound and safe rules of 
banking were thrown aside in order to accomplish 
the one end of getting more people into the bank. 

Then there was a time when all of us seemed to 
be more concerned about the development of the 
stock market, than anything else. 

Then we came to the period in which we all 
boosted for agriculture. 

Then we all boosted for building new homes. 

This is not so bad, but wouldn't our success be 
more permanent and more natural and more 
profitable if we were to constantly endeavor as 
bankers to encourage every business in the 
community. When we put one above the other, 
we neglect the other. If we are successful with 
one, the other is likely to suffer. Bankers can do 
more toward encouraging all businesses in 
the community than any other type of 
business man. And, certainly, banking thrives 
only in a thriving community. 


= 


The cashier of a national 
A bank recently showed me 
photographs of a steam 
locomotive which he had 
built during the past two 
years. 

‘When I left the bank,”’ 
he said, ‘‘my mind was so 
full of banking problems 
that I would have gone crazy during this last two 
years if I had not had something at home to take 
my mind entirely off of the business of the day. 
As soon as dinner was finished, I went to my 
basement workshop and worked on this locomotive. 
Isn't it a beauty? It runs, too. I burn coal in it. 


BANKER’S 


HOBBY 





It doesn't take long to get up steam, and when it 
has the necessary amount of steam, it will pull a 
dozen men.”’ 

I could hardly stop this cashier from talking 
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about his hobby. It is important in his life. It 
kept him from going crazy. Hobbies have 
done the same for other men. Hobbies are 
important. They make better business men of all 
of us. They make better bankers. 

Give your hobby full reign! 


a 


While this magazine has 
encouraged its readers to 
investigate the automobile 
business with the thought 
in mind that something 
might be discovered there, 
it has not encouraged 
banks to go into the 
business of the finance 


AUTO- 
MOBILE 


FINANCING 


company. 

Primarily, the suggestion in these pages has 
been to finance the dealer as a commercial credit 
risk, because automobile dealers have occasion 
to make very short term loans, for the payment of 
which there is a known prospective income. 

Some banks may have gone too far. They have 
set up a department to operate exactly as a 
finance company operates. Commercial banks, 
we believe, are for the purpose of making com- 
mercial loans. Many loans to purchasers of auto- 
mobiles for the purpose of buying cars are com- 
mercial loans. 

Those are the ones that commercial banks 
ought to be interested in. Those are the ones 
that commercial banks ought not to allow any- 
one else to make. 

Stick to commercial loans that are in your field. 
If you go out of your field, you must become 
a specialist in some other line, because other 
lines are speciality finance lines. 


CJ 


Some bankers have de- 
clared that the rehabili- 
tation loans available to 
them are not worth bother- 
ing with. Other bankers 
have discovered that, with 
a little ingenuity, they can 
arrange to get many such 
loans submitted to them. 
One bank, for example, cultivated the officer of 
a concern that sold building material needed: in 
the modernization of homes. As a result, this 
concern sent dozens of borrowers to the bank. 


HOW TO 
GET MORE 


REHABILITA- 
TION LOANS 
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The bank's ofticers kept in close touch with the 
building concern, and educated themselves as 
to the various types of building material and 
equipment. 

It was then comparatively simple to pass on the 
loans and the volume grew to such an amount 
that a large part of the bank's surplus funds were 
put to work at good interest rates. 

This is a practical idea for other banks to 
follow. It seems necessary, however, to give one 
caution. Just because these rehabilitation loans 
have become popular and are guaranteed as to a 
certain percentage by the federal government, 
there is no excuse for the loan officer to neglect 
investigating the credit thoroughly and passing 
upon it on the same basis as other loans are 
judged. 

The borrower certainly must have an income 
out of which the loan will be paid. 


CO 


@ A legal fee paid to a good attorney for annual 
checking of the wording of notes used by the bank 
may prevent what might otherwise develop into 
expensive litigation. 


CO 


Leading insurance agents 
and brokers of the country 
are now making insurance 
surveys and seem more 
interested in doing this 
than in selling individual 
policies. The trend is very 
marked. It is now possible 
to get an analysis of the 
insurance needs of a business or an individual. 
Such a survey shows the protection needed and 
the doses in which it should be applied. Many 
times the report recommends the discontinuing of 
certain forms of insurance. In addition, each 
existing policy is scrutinized under the magnifying 
glass for any improvements relative to rates, 
limits, forms, and clauses. Usually these surveys 
have paid for themselves. 

The main point is not the effectuation of insur- 
ance economy, but rather the assurance that 
hazards are scientifically and adequately pro- 
tected. Whether a business is under-insured, 
over-insured, and most importantly, whether 
accurately insured, is useful knowledge in apply- 
ing for credit from a bank. 

This seems a sensible insurance trend. Indeed, 
surveys are the demand of the hour. Heating 
contractors survey your home before recommend- 
ing the type of heating apparatus. Brokers survey 


your investments. Your doctor surveys your 
health. 


INSURANCE 


SURVEYS 
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Rand McNally Bankers 
-. Monthly is published to 
SERVING serve all the banks, in 
every section of the nation. 
ALL The magazine has dedi- 
cated itself to assist all of 
those banks in their rou- 
tine of practical bank 
° management and day-by- 
day bank operation. As a consequence—and 
because approximately 95% of American banking 
institutions are so-called ‘“‘country banks’’—the 
larger part of the magazine's editorial content is 
devoted rather specifically to the activities of the 
majority of banks. 

There is another side to the national banking 
picture, however, which—although not an -in- 
tegral part of the daily routine of most bankers 
—does indirectly influence the plans and policies. 
“City banking’’, national economics, international 
finance, federal regulatory programs—all interest 
the country banker to a degree that is not lessened 
by the fact that their effect is indirect. 

To bring you the clearest and broadest view of 
this other side of our national ‘‘picture’’, we have 
searched the field of writers and students of 
economics and metropolitan finance. As a result 
of this search, we present to our readers, beginning 
with this first issue of 1936, two new Contributing 
Editors—David Friday and Joseph Stagg Lawrence. 

Mr. Friday needs no introduction to Rand 
MCNally Bankers Monthly readers, who will 
remember his splendid series of articles which 
appeared during 1933. He is a member of the 
American Economic Association, National Tax 
Association, American Statistical Association, 
Michigan State Tax Association, a director and 
ex-editor of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Sciences, a member of the Royal 
Economic Society, and a director of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. 

Mr. Lawrence is one of the nation’s most 
authoritative economists and financial writers. 
He is a Fellow of the Institute of Economics, 
feature financial writer of the New York Herald- 
Tribune, contributing editor to World’s Work, 
and economist on the staff of Review of Reviews 
magazine. 

We welcome these two outstanding authors to 
our pages, knowing that our readers will appreciate 
this further broadening of our editorial scope— 
features exclusive to this magazine among banking 
publications. 


@ If we would all concentrate our thoughts and 
efforts toward helping the businesses of our 
communities to make profits, we would soon have 
little or no unemployment and better banking 
profits. 





















Responsibility For Embarrassed Depositors and 
All Overdrawn Accounts, Voluntary or Otherwise 


As Well As Loss of Good Will and Deposits 
Rests Almost Entirely on Your Tellers’ Shoulders! 
He Needs Help—Not Handicaps!! 


Yet Some Banks, Practicing Economy? Do Slow Him Up!! 
Because 
They Do Not Give Tellers Proper Contact With Bookkeepers! 
As A Consequence 


The teller cannot secure information regarding 
“balances” unless he, by subterfuge or other- 
wise, consults with the bookkeepers without 
the knowledge of those who may be standing 
before his window. Hence, rather than give 
offense he will, at times, take a chance and 
cash checks which might result in overdrafts. 
On the other hand, rather than take a chance, 
the teller will use the means he has to com- 
municate with the bookkeepers, only to find 
customer’s check to be perfectly good and that 
likewise the depositor is ‘‘good” and irate. 


And, even though the customer is not embar- 
rassed, the teller still has cause for concern, 
because after all, he has nothing to prove that 
he was correctly informed as to the depositor’s 
balance. The bookkeeper may have misunder- 
stood the name or the teller may have trans- 
posed the figures in the bookkeeper’s reply. 
And yet, he must preserve a tranquil demeanor 
and greet the depositors as though he were 
without a worry or care of any kind. He knows 
his job depends on it. Yet, being human he will 
become overtaxed, slip, and then the bank loses. 


Why Not Be Fair To The Teller and Help The Bank Too? 
INSTALL TELAUTOGRAPHS 


and Permit Your Teller To 


® Telautographs transmit messages as rapidly 
as they can be written. Thus while the 
teller is writing a figure or crossing a “t’, 
the pen on the Telautograph in the book- 
keeping department is doing exactly the 
same. 

© Only one person is required to send a 
Telautograph message. Reproduction is en- 
tirely automatic as well as electrical. 


Write To The Bookkeepers!! 


® Telautographs are almost silent in operation 
—only a slight buzzing sound being heard. 
Seeing the motion of the teller writing usually 
causes depositor to believe he is merely mak- 
ing an autographic record of the withdrawal. 
® Telautograph reproduction is 100% accurate. 
Messages cannot be altered or erased due 
to the use of indelible ink on an endless 
roll of paper. 


Each Telautograph Station Costs But 28 Cents Per Day! 
Is It Good Economy To Save(?) Money With An Ordinary System? 


TELAUTOGRAPH (.25,) CORPORATION 


16 WEST 6lst STREET, NEW YORK CITY 45 BRANCH OFFICES 
4 
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Interest Rates And 
Banking Profits 


By DAVID FRIDAY 


In this first article, in which he returns to Bankers Monthly as 
contributing editor, Dr. Friday analyzes probable trends, and 
offers, as a substitute for false optimism, certain guideposts. by 
which bankers may chart their course for the year just started. 


have gotten back to a profit 

once more, for the country as 
a whole. This is certainly true of 
the national banks. According to 
Mr. O’Connor, Comptroller of the 
Currency, in his address to the 
American Bankers Association at 
New Orleans, the national banks 
showed a profit for the year ended 
June 30, 1935, of $71,372,000. All 
of this profit was made in the first 
six months of 1935, for on Decem- 
ber 31, 1934, they showed a deficit 
for the previous six months of $4,- 
893,000. When this is taken into ac- 
count, the profits from January to 
June, 1935, totaled $76,265,000. 
This amounted to 4.2% on their eap- 
ital stock; and to 2.5% on their en- 
tire capital funds, including the 
book value not only of the stock, but 
of capital notes and debentures, sur- 
plus, undivided profits, and re- 
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serves for contingencies, stock divi- 
dends, and retirement funds. 
These 
were the earnings of the national 
banks for six months. On an annual 
basis, this same rate of earnings, if 


continued, would amount to $150,- 
530,000 or 8.4% on the capital stock, 
and 5% on the capital funds, for 
the calendar year 1935. 

So 1935 marks 
the turning point for banking prof- 
its. As a matter of fact, the full year 
should turn out better than the re- 
sults indicated above. If we com- 
pare the first six months of 1935 
with those of 1934, the extent of the 
transformation in the profit situa- 
tion, together with the causes there- 
for, appear clearly. The national 
banks had net earnings from cur- 
rent operation of almost $123,000,- 
000 in the first six months of 1934. 
But the losses swallowed up all of 
these earnings and also the recover- 
ies from previous losses written off. 
In fact, the losses were so great that 
they wiped out the entire net earn- 
ings from operation and the recov- 
eries, and left a deficit of $148,743,- 
000, in those six months. 

The detailed 
figures for the first six months of 
1935 are not yet available, but the 
net earnings from operation were 
probably not much different from 
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the $123,000,000 which the national 
banks earned the year before. But 
the losses, less the recoveries were 
only about $47,000,000, for they 
were $76,000,000 less than the earn- 
ings from operation. In 1934 the 
losses less recoveries had amounted 
to $271,000,000. What happened in 
the first half of 1935 was that the 
losses and depreciation were greatly 
reduced, and undoubtedly the re- 
eoveries of items previously writ- 
ten off were greatly increased. This 
trend in recoveries had been marked 
in 1934 when recoveries were more 
than twice as large as in 1933. The 
losses written off had already begun 
to decline in 1934 and were some- 
what smaller than in the previous 
year. 

There can be no doubt that the 
second half of the calendar year 
1935 will see a further move in this 
direction. It is even possible that 
the recoveries and profits on securi- 
ties may actually be equal to or 
even exceed the losses which the 
banks find it necessary to write off. 
If this happens, the profit showing 
for the calendar year 1935 will not 











1 The change from losses in 
1934 to profits in 1935 is due pri- 
marily to recoveries. 


2 Recoveries will also be a 
large item in 1936, but cannot 
continue indefinitely. 


3 Once conditions return to 
normal, bank earnings will again 
depend upon rate of interest. 


4 Interest rates have just en- 


Eleven Factors 


That Will Affect Banking Profits 


tered the earlier stages of a de- 
cline which will persist for years. 


5 Demand for capital funds 
will be far less than the potential 
supply, for several years to come. 


6 Bank credit expansion, by 
government bond purchases and 
by additions to monetary gold 
stocks, have increased available 
funds almost 10 billion dollars. 


7 Short-term rates will not in- 
crease until this excess has been 


absorbed. 


8 In industry, there will be a 
period of re-opening idle plants 


before demands for plant-exten- 
sion capital may be expected. 


9 There will be no demand for 
capital from abroad in the near 
future. 


10 The supply of investment 
funds invariably increases during 
recovery periods and will be more 
than ample for some time to take 
care of capital needs of the dur- 
able industries. 


11 Prices on all bonds will con- 
tinue to move higher, with corre- 
sponding lower yields, during the 
recovery period. 





be far below normal. This situation 
for the national banks is paralleled 
in a general way by the experience 
of the state banks. In fact, the latter 
suffered a smaller deficit in propor- 
tion to their capital funds in 1934 
than did the nationals. 

But this re- 
covery of losses formerly written off 
will not continue indefinitely. Un- 
doubtedly it will be a large item 
for the year 1936. We are clearly 
in a period of business revival which 
should last at least another eighteen 
months. This will mean a great in- 
crease in profits, personal incomes, 
and in the value of stocks and bonds. 
In such times the losses on banking 
operations shrink decidedly, and the 
recoveries will be large. During the 
years 1931-1934 inclusive, the losses 
written off amounted to more than 
three billion dollars for all members 
of the federal reserve system. The re- 
coveries to the end of 1934 were only 
one-fifth of that amount. They will 
certainly continue to be large dur- 
ing the coming year. 

When the in- 
dustrial and financial situation re- 
turns to a normal condition, the 
banks will find that their earnings 
depend, as they have always done, 
upon the rate of interest. For in- 
terest is the price which the bank 
receives for the thing it sells—the 
services of capital. It is true that 
it is also the price which a bank 
pays for the thing it buys from the 
depositor—the use of his savings. 
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This latter element of expense has 
been vigorously attacked by the re- 
cent banking bill, and by the regu- 
lations of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System. The 
payment of interest on deposits has 
been readjusted to match the lower 
rates which prevail in the money 
markets of the country today and 
to the return which investments 
yield. The volume of deposits at 
this time is not much different from 
1925, but the total amount of in- 
terest paid is less than 40% of what 
it was in that year. 

Despite this ad- 
justment, one of the principal con- 
cerns of the banking community is 
the outlook for interest rates. This 
concern manifested itself particularly 
in the discussions on bank earnings 
at the American Bankers Association 
convention this year. The low level 
of interest rates was generally de- 
plored, and various reasons were as- 
signed for its existence. Practically 
all of these discussions assumed that 
the present level of ‘interest rates 
was entirely abnormal ; and being ab- 
normal, was sure to be short-lived. 
Bankers were reproved by the speak- 
ers for ‘‘Seriously cutting each 
others’ income by a senseless bid- 
ding for loans at low rates.’’ Bank- 
ers were accused of going outside 
their regular trade areas, offering 
money to non-customers at lower 
rates than they are willing to offer 
their regular customers ‘‘simply to 
employ their idle money.’’ It was 


charged that the application of fun- 
damental banking practices had been 
checked by the low interest rate 
policies of the federal government, 
and that it alone is responsible for 
our low interest rates. 

Most common 
of all was the assumption that a re- 
vival of business activity would im- 
mediately result in a rapid demand 
for business credits, and that this 
would raise interest rates, and 
would at once reduce the market 
value of all low-interest-bearing ob- 
ligations, including those of the fed- 
eral government. If this analysis is 
correct, then obviously the present 
is no time to enter the bond market. 
Bonds are already ‘‘high’’, which 
is the same thing as saying that 
their yield to the purchaser is low 
as compared with the rates of re- 
turn to which the financial commu- 
nity and the investor became ac- 
eustomed, during the last twenty- 
five years. 

But the significant ques- 
tion is not what interest rates were 
in the past, or what bond yields and 
bond prices we have been accustomed 
to, but what they will be in the fu- 
ture. For future short-term and long- 
term interest rates must furnish the 
guide to banking policy and man- 
agement. When we analyze the prob- 
lem from this angle, it becomes clear 
that any helpful approach to it must 
be through an examination of the 
forees which are dominating the 
rate of interest at present, and 
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those which will determinate it in 
the future. 

It must be clear to every- 
one who has been loaning and invest- 
ing money over these recent years, 
that the rate of interest is not a fact 
determined by custom or by law, 
but is a price. As such, it is the re- 
sultant of a great mass of changing 
and fluctuating forces. The rate of 
interest has seldom remained long at 
one level. There are considerable pe- 
riods during which it has moved 
steadily downward, especially for 
long-term investment. And there are 
others for which the movement of 
these rates has been just as consist- 
ently upward. It would be a trag- 
edy if the American banking com- 
munity were to formulate a policy 
on the assumption that interest rates 


' were entering an upward movement, 


when as a matter of fact they have 
just entered the earlier stages of a 
decline which will persist for years. 
The banks and other institutions 
which purchased heavily in the long- 
term bond market during the mid- 
dle of the first decade of this century 
made the mistake of pursuing a 
policy of buying these bonds at high 
prices, at a time when the rate of 
interest was entering a sustained ad- 
vance. The reluctance to buy bonds 
today is based upon the assumption 
that that rise in rates will repeat 
itself in the years just ahead 
of us. 

Interest rates will rise if the 
demand for bank loans and eapi- 
tal funds outruns the supply at 
prevailing rates. They will fall if 
the supply of loanable funds is so 
great that they cannot all be loaned 
or invested at the prevailing rates. 
Since interest is a price, the factors 
which will influence it and deter- 
mine it must enter through one of 
these two doors—demand and sup- 
ply. Interest. rates are low today 
because the demand for capital 
funds is small; and because the sup- 
ply, at least of bank funds, is far in 
excess of demand, even at rates 
which prevailed a year ago. There 
have been times during the last few 
years when no one whose credit was 
bankable would give his promise to 
repay a loan at some future date, 
even if the interest rate were zero. 
For people borrow capital in the 
hope of making an income out of it 
During much of the time in recent 
years, the chances of making a profit, 





either in the security markets or in 
business, were so hazardous that it 
was not worth while taking the risk. 
It was more economical to live off 
one’s capital than to attempt to live 
off income. This produced a very 
low demand. As a matter of fact, 
the demand of any potential bor- 
rower who was in this state of mind 
was zero even at zero rate of inter- 
est. 

This situation has changed with 
business revival; and it will change 
more as business continues after the 
normal pattern which has followed 
every depression of the past. As 
confidence is restored, the demand 
for funds will inerease. The bor- 
rower will pay higher rates of inter- 
est in the call market than those 
which prevail today, if he has to. 
The revival in the security markets 
has already increased call rates from 
one-fourth to three-quarters of one 
per cent. The business establishment 
which desires a commercial loan will 
find itself in much the same 
mood. 

How large will this demand 
be? Will it be sufficient to outrun 
the supply of commercial funds at 
low rates? My prediction is that it 
will be far less than the potential 
supply at very low rates for several 
years to come. This argument that 
reviving business will at once absorb 
the supply of surplus bank funds 
and drive interest rates up is 
brought forth at the end of every 
business depression that has lasted 
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for any considerable time. It was 
commonly heard in the summer of 
1921. Liberty bonds were selling at 
85 at that time, and it was generally 
believed that it would take years 
before they reached par. The notion 
that they might get to par within 
three years was received with deri- 
sion on the ground that the money 
rates of that summer were utterly 
abnormal, and due to the small 
demand for funds for commercial 
purposes. The argument was worth- 
less then, and it is certainly worth 
much less now than at that 
time. 

The reason why short-term 
money rates will not rise tg any 
considerable heights in the near 
future is two-fold. The expansion 
of bank eredit, brought about by 
the purchase of government bonds 
by the banks during the last few 
years, together with the addition of 
$3,200,000,000 to our monetary gold 
stock, has inereased the funds in 
the hands of the public—and largely 


of the business community—by 
almost 10 billion dollars. These 


funds are on deposit at the banks, 
and are owned by corporations and 
individuals. And they are owned by 
people who did not go into debt at 
the banks in order to secure these 
deposits. The government went into 
debt in issuing bonds which were 
sold to the banks; but not the citi- . 
zens who have the deposits. Inso- 
far as deposits were created by gold 
which was mined in this country, or 
by old gold trinkets, or by gold 
imports from abroad, no debt was 
created. The person who owns the 
deposits got them by selling the 
gold. 

This addition of 10 billion dol- 
lars to the bank credit outstanding 
goes a long way toward providing 
the commercial credit needed to 
finance business revival. It will 
exercise a powerful influence upon 
the demand for short-term bank 
loans. As a matter of fact, it has 
done so already. Some of the bank 
eredit (deposits), created since June 
30, 1933, got into the hands of per- 
sons who were indebted at the banks. 
These persons have used approxi- 
mately a billion dollars to reduce 
their loans. The remaining credit 
which was created stands as an 
addition to their deposits. There 
will be no great inerease in the 
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The Size Of The This is not the 
Public Debt first time the 

question has 
been raised ‘‘ How far may the pub- 
lie debt be expanded in safety?’’ 
It is now evident that this will be 
a campaign issue and that many 
citizens will turn naturally to their 
bankers for a correct answer. The 
question is difficult, because it asks 
for a simple answer—and a simple 
answer to this particular question 
will be an incorrect answer. Me- 
chanical ratios of debt to national 
income and national wealth may be 
helpful, but in this instance cer- 
tainly misleading. 

It has been said of an individual 
that he may safely assume a debt 
equal to two or three times his an- 
nual income. If the debt is ineur- 
red for a home, if the man has a 
steady job and lives well within his 
income, the loan may be a good risk. 
Assuming a normal national income 
of $75 billion, it might be argued 
that Uncle Sam could safely accu- 
mulate a debt of $150 billion. 

This ignores the essential premises 
upon which the debt limit of the 
individual has been ecaleulated. He 
uses the funds for a productive pur- 
pose. The home: eliminates a rent 
charge against his income. Neces- 
sary expenditures fall well below 
his reasonably certain income. 

These premises obviously do not 
apply to the debt which the Federal 
Government is now cultivating. 

The precise amount of the last 
emergency appropriation of $4,880 
million, which is productive in the 
sense that it will retire itself, is not 
at present calculable. The most par- 
tisan friend of the government must 
admit that this is true of a very 
‘small fraction of the total. How 
does the expenditure of the balance 
effect the earning power of the na- 
tion and its capacity to repay ? 

Without attempting to estimate 
the exact amounts involved in each 
case, there can be no dispute that 
the great bulk of this fund goes for 
two purposes, to provide relief and 





promote the construction of public 
works. 


Unemployment 
Relief 


A high official of 
the government is 
authority for the 
statement that we have 10 million 
unemployed and that a recovery of 
business to normal levels will fail 
to make any appreciable impression 
upon this army of the idle. The 
money distributed to these unfor- 
tunates, as a direct dole or pay for 
laboriously contrived jobs, exceeds, 
in millions of cases, the amounts 
which the recipients were ever able 
to earn during the most prosperous 
years of the post-war period. 

It is unthinkable that a civilized 
country with ample resources should 
permit any of its citizens to starve. 
There is a clear duty upon the State 
to provide for the afflicted and the 
unfortunate who cannot help them- 
selves. The kind Samaritan must 
not press his help to the point where 
the distressed become habitual de- 
pendents, disinclined to help them- 
selves. 

Workers would not be human if 
they did not prefer the certainty 
and higher pay of the relief admin- 
istration to the lower and less secure 
wage of occasional private employ- 
ment. The result of unwholesome 
relief levels has been to establish a 
minimum upset price for idle labor 
so high that it cannot be absorbed 
by private enterprise. Insofar as 
these payments pass the line of 
strict relief and become indulgence, 
they retard the re-establishment of 
normal productive capacity by the 
nation and impair its ability to ser- 
vice the debt. Insofar as the billions 
borrowed render workers unfit to 
resume their roles in a natural com- 
petitive labor market, they reduce 
the debt-supporting ability of the 
nation. 


Pump 
Priming 


In attempting to prime 
the pump through the 
expenditure of funds, 
the government has encroached upon 
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the business and threatened the in- 
vestment of large groups of its citi- 
zens. This is particularly true of 
power and banking. Without ex- 
amining the faults or virtues that 
may be imputed to Federal effort 
in these fields, the fact remains that 
it has pre-empted a substantial vol- 
ume of business formerly carried 
on by private enterprise. This is 
true not only of banking and public 
utilities, but even of such ventures 
as slum clearance and subsistence 
homesteads—in both of which the 
protests of injured private interests 
have compelled the government to 
curtail its operations. 

Here is the point. The govern- 
ment itself has frequently and vig- 
orously disclaimed any intention to 
socialize the country. In a land 
where private initiative prevails, 
the regular income of the state— 
out of which must come the service 
of the debt—is derived from the in- 
come of private corporations and 
individuals. If the government em- 
ploys its credit to deprive business 
of its opportunities to serve, busi- 
ness obviously cannot produce the 
revenue with which to meet debt 
charges. The use of credit for such 
a purpose is destructive. It injures 
the ‘‘patrimony’’ and diminishes 
the earning power of the land. 


Vested 


Interest 


There is another aspect 
of public borrowing in 
the current manner which 
the intelligent banker notes with 
profound misgiving. The expendi- 
ture of billions for relief and other 
emergency purposes has created a 
formidable vested interest. Relief 
beneficiaries have struck for higher 
pay. Social workers employed by 
the government to spend its mil- 
lions have resisted discharge. Local 
politicians have battened on relief 
distributions, in spite of earnest ef- 
forts to bar such abuse. What polit- 
ical mouse will have the courage to 
bell this voracious cat? The men 
who must make the decision to halt 
the ‘‘rain of government checks’’ 
hold their jobs on the sufferance of 
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Our Customers 


Understand Banking 


Because We Make It Understandable 


By CLAUDE L. STOUT 


The executive vice president of the Poudre Valley National Bank, 
Fort Collins, Colo., takes us “‘behind the scenes”’ of his public rela- 
tions policies—to see how customers are likewise taken “behind — 
the scenes” for a better understanding of the banking business. 


lie is most interested in the de- 

velopment of higher standards 
of banking. The people can and 
should be a powerful influence in 
maintaining higher standards, by 
not countenancing destructive prac- 
tices which, in varied degrees, have 
been responsible for the loss of thou- 
sands of banks. Well-informed pub- 
lie opinion, which supports good 
bank management and frowns on 
unethical banking practices, will 
stabilize and regulate banking to a 
greater degree than any statute or 
guaranty ever conceived. 

The facilities offered by the bank 
for transacting business are, to a 
certain extent, taken for granted. 
The new banking order recognizes 
a moral obligation in providing these 
facilities, but there is developing a 
decided difference in the manner of 
purveyance. 

Heretofore, our profession was 
characterized by dignity, austerity, 
privacy, and remoteness. Today, the 
trend is toward more confidential 
relations, a more friendly atmos- 
phere, and a greater degree of un- 
derstanding on both sides. 

An excellent method of approach, 
we find, is through calling attention 
to the bank’s statement which is 
placed on the executive’s desk each 
morning. This sheet contains more 
information than a mere statement 
of condition. For instance, there is 
shown a comparison of loans and 
deposits with those of one year ago, 
as well as the amount of increase or 
decrease over the previous day. In- 


[ THE final, analysis, the pub- 


vestments are segregated under ap- 
propriate headings. It is now a com- 
monplace occurrence for customers 
calling on other matters to stop at 
the executive’s desk long enough to 
sean this daily statement, to com- 
ment on or ask some question con- 
cerning it. 

People are awakening to the ne- 
eessity of acquiring a broader knowl- 
edge of the policies of the institu- 
tion to which they intrust their 
earnings. This attitude can be fos- 
tered and promoted to a high degree 
by the personnel of the bank. 

Recently our savings teller was 
approached by a customer who was 





This Bank’s Daily 
Statement Contains— 


1 The usual statement of con- 
dition. 
2 A comparison of loans and 


deposits with those of a year 
previous. 


3 The amount of increase or 
decrease (in loans and deposits) 
over those of the previous day’s. 


4A list of investments, segre- 
gated under appropriate head 


ings. 
e 


Note: A copy of this statement 
is kept on the executive’s desk and 
customers are encouraged to ex- 
amine and discuss it. 
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dissatisfied with the returns from 
her investment. The teller agreed 
that we were not paying a high rate 
of interest. He said: ‘‘ Throughout 
this bank’s 57 years of existence, it 
has never failed to return all of the 
principal to every depositor. We 
pay dollar for dollar, whether bonds 
are selling at 105 or 55. 

‘‘Unlike the average investment 
plan, we have agreed to refund you 
the total amount of your invest- 
ment any time you desire, and at 
the same time pay you interest on 
these funds. Would you have been: 
able to collect 100 cents on the dol- 
lar if your money had been invested 
in real estate, stocks, bonds, and so 
on, during this depression? This was 
possible at all times, in this institu- 
tion.’’ 

Such contacts do not detract in 
any manner from the dignity of the 
institution. To the contrary, the de- 
gree of efficiency and soundness is 
reflected in the respect and confi- 
dence created when customers be- 
come familiar with the bank’s polli- 
cies. 

If the policies of an institution 
will not withstand scrutiny and crit- 
ical observation, it is only fair and 
just that the customer know this 
without delay. When the public 
awakes to the possibilities of this 
new relationship, it will have more 
influence in the right direction than 
any other factor. 

An old customer, who had been 
with the institution almost since its 
beginning, was very critical of the 
changes inaugurated by the present 
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public. 


pret this new order. 


@ There is a new day dawning in the banker’s relations with the 





@ This magazine will endeavor, in 1936, to help you inter- 


@ It seems fitting that this interpretation 


should begin with an author whose bank has been constructive and 


consistent in its customer-education program. 


management of our institution. We 
had a_ heart-to-heart talk, and 
learned that one of his grievances 
was the fact that we were penalizing 
the man with limited means in ask- 
ing him to pay for services rendered 
in handling his checking account, 
while serving the larger account 
‘‘free’’, as he believed. We pointed 
out the constant balance in the 
‘*profitable’’ account which could 
be loaned to yield a fair return, 
whereas the small depositor was 
constantly using his funds, even to 
the point of overdraft in some in- 
stances where float deductions used 
up more than his entire balance. In 
the first instance, the depositor has 
always paid his bill for services be- 
cause his account produces more 
than enough revenue to offset the 
cost of serving. So this is the type 
of account that furnishes the funds 
to be loaned to people of this com- 
munity for producing additional 
wealth. 

We convinced this customer that 
we did not owe the ‘‘little fellow”’ 
free banking service, any more than 
the grocer owes him a living. The 
old fellow is now one of our most 
enthusiastic supporters, firmly con- 
vinced that we can no longer con- 
tinue loading the profitable account 
with deficits of the unprofitable. 


@ Few depositors can make ‘‘heads 
or tails’’ of the average published 
statement. The importance of main- 
tenance and preservation of capital 
structure is without significance to 
many. For the past four years, we 
have practiced the plan of ‘‘ Telling 
the customer more than the law re- 
quires’. Many have availed them- 
selves of our invitation to ask ques- 
tions concerning every phase of our 
business. Some unexpected circum- 
stances have been revealed. One of 
the most frequent questions is: 
‘“Why do you charge 8% on your 
loans while paying only 2% on time 
and savings deposits?’’ A detailed 
explanation of the bank’s invest- 
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ments, with the rate of income de- 
rived from each source, is sufficient 
answer. People are amazed when 
they learn how small a proportion 
of their funds is actually loaned at 
8%, and why this is necessary. 

Special emphasis has been placed 
on our public relations policy. The 
theory that ‘‘The customer is al- 
ways right’’ is wrong and will not 
suffice, especially when a customer 
violently resents some matter of 
good business policy which he does 
not understand. 


@ One of our valued customers, Mrs. 
J., was entirely in sympathy with 
our move when we installed meas- 
ured service charges. (Her account 
was always compensating and no 
service charges were assessed against 
her checking account). The shoe 
began to pinch, however, when our 
bond department charged her a 
reasonable fee for all bond trans- 
actions. It took numerous confer- 
ences with this customer to convince 
her that someone was paying for the 
service she received in the bond de- 
partment, and that the only fair 
way was to charge the party who re- 
ceived the service. 

A new policy is never inaugu- 
rated in our institution until after 
thorough and comprehensive study, 
over a long period of time. Further, 
it is always founded upon well de- 
fined and defensible facts. There- 
fore, there is no reason why em- 
ployees should assume an attitude 
of apologetic defense. To the con- 
trary, our reasons for our decisions 
are explained in firm, courteous 
manner. We particularly stress im- 
portant and vital phases, in lan- 
guage which the customer may 
apply to his own private affairs. 

We assume the position that we 
are all merchants, whether engaged 
in selling knowledge, service, or 
more tangible commodities such as 
clothing, groceries, and so on. The 
same merchandising principles ap- 
ply to each of us, namely, merchan- 
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dise must be sold at cost plus a 
reasonable profit, or failure is in- 
evitable. If, after careful explana- 
tion, the customer continues to insist 
upon special favors, he is informed, 
in a friendly way, that the business 
cannot be accepted. 

Depositors whose seasonal ac- 
counts run into several figures. 
sometimes object to paying for ser- 
vices received when their accounts 
are temporarily low and not com- 
pensating. They usually argue that 
we do not pay them interest when 
there is a surplus in their checking 
accounts—therefore this should off- 
set for services used during the time 
when their balance is low. Our sav- 
ings department is maintained for 
the purpose of paying 2% on all 
surplus funds. It is this customer’s 
privilege if he desires to avail him- 
self of this opportunity. He is the 
judge as to who shall use these 
funds—himself or the bank. 

A retired business man, whose 
investments consist largely of real 
estate loans and bonds, spends his 
winters in California, leaving his 
investment in the hands of our col- 
lection department. He objected 
strenuously to paying any collection 
charges, on the grounds that he had 
considerable money invested in our 
savings department! Not being sus- 
ceptible to threats, we firmly but 
courteously declined his business. 
The methods this customer subse- 
quently adopted for collection of 
his income were so unsatisfactory 
that, after one season, the papers 
were again placed in our collection 
department. And we didn’t lose his 
savings account, either! 


@ When bankers apologize, clerical 
errors excepted, that apology is 
usually based upon fear caused by 
lack of information or knowledge 
on their own part. We bankers, 
through laziness or indifference, 
have refused to face facts or to 
gather sufficient information to fairly 
and intelligently defend our position 
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This sheep 
rancher is an 
intelligent bank 
customer be- 
cause Mr. Stout 
and his staff 
have taught him 
the fundamen- 
tals of banking 
as they affect 
the borrower 
and depositor. 


before our customers. 

Our institution has explained in 
detail the bank’s investments, in 
terms which no one should misun- 
derstand, through the medium of 
folder statements—even showing in 
one instance the earnings derived 
from each type of investment. The 
average earning rate was revealed 
as being 3.72%. This resulted in 
considerable comment and attention 
on the part of our public, and in- 
variably evoked surprise that the 
average dollar earned such a small 
return. This, alone, explained why 
it is impossible to pay more than 
2% on time- and savings-funds. The 
comments have resulted in many op- 
portunities for personal discussion 
with individuals who, heretofore, 
have not been able to withstand the 
temptation of indulging in unwar- 
ranted criticism. 

We meet this criticism by empha- 
sizing the fact that our bank has 
paid every depositor 100 cents on 
the dollar—which is true of few 
other investments over the period of 
this depression. If we are to con- 
tinue paying as much for our ‘‘mer- 
chandise’’ as it brings when offered 
for sale, there is no element of 
profit, without which no _ business 
can survive. 

It is a common error for the pub- 
lie to believe their funds are secure 
in any bank, because that institution 
is insured by the F. D. I. C. When 
it is understood that banks really 
guarantee one another’s deposits, 
then the public will demand that 
special emphasis be placed upon 


honesty and sound judgment in the 
management of banks. This attitude 
on the part of customers will encour- 


age adherence to good banking 
standards, and will be a most im- 
portant step in bringing about more 
constructive methods. By support- 
ing only well managed, profitable 
institutions, the general public will 
do more to insure safety of all banks, 
than any amount of governmental 
protection. 


® We frequently admit the customer 
behind the scene, allow him to view 
the intricate mechanism of the bank’s 
operations, acquaint him with the 
system involved when he makes a 
deposit, cashes a check, buys a draft, 
or otherwise makes use of the bank’s 
facilities. The result is invariably a 
better comprehension of the expense 
of maintaining such an organization, 
and the customer readily admits the 
truth of the axiom: ‘‘To be safe, an 
institution must be profitable’’. 

If earnings are being absorbed by 
excessive overhead, or if employees’ 
salaries are reduced beyond the 
point of safety, then it may become 
necessary to exact contributions 
from directors or _ shareholders. 
When these sources are exhausted, 
the F. D. I. C. must step into the 
breach. Solvent institutions will be 
the ones to maintain the F. D. I. C. 

Thus, the banker drives home the 
application of the principles of 
safety, convincing the customer that 
earnings must be sufficient to pay, 
not only operating expenses, but a 
fair return on the shareholder’s in- 
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vested money, in addition. 

For many years the average per- 
son sought the advice of his banker 
on matters pertaining to his busi- 
ness. Then, during the trying pe- 
riod prior to March, 1933, when 
banks were closing with such rapid- 
ity, confidence in the banker’s judg- 
ment was badly shaken. The execu- 
tive whose institution weathered the 
storm has just and pardonable cause 
for pride. He is on a more secure 
footing in relation to his customers. 
The conduct of his business affairs 
has been such that the customer may - 
rely with more satisfaction upon his 
advice. 

The bank must constantly main- 
tain an organization sufficient to 
serve the needs of the community; 
alert, interested and intelligent em- 
ployees; facilities of sufficient scope 
and usefulness to meet the require- 
ments of those engaged in other en- 
terprises; and available credit for 
deserving borrowers. 

The time devoted to promoting a 
better understanding between cus- 
tomer and banker, about all these 
things, is well spent. The public 
must be able to depend upon the 
exercise of good judgment on the 
part of directors and executive of- 
ficers, as well as upon the accuracy 
of the work done by employees. 
Relationship, thus established, will 
promote confidence in the stability 
of the entire organization, and both 
eustomer and banker will derive 
mutual benefits from this associa- 
tion. 


1] 





‘Can Banking Catch Up? 


Science And Industry 


Show The Way 


Through Research 


of mineral extraction, of 

chemical treatment, have made 
millions of profits in some indus- 
tries—others they have wrecked. 

Research reduced the painting of 
an automobile from 40 days to 3, so 
speeding up manufacture and re- 
ducing costs that millions of added 
cars are on the roads today. Re- 
search increased the wear of tires 
from 5,000 to 20,000 miles, enabling 
hundreds of thousands of additional 
people to maintain cars. Research 
took the knock out of gasoline, 
speeding automobiles up from 50 to 
90 miles an hour. 

But what has that to do with the 
cold facts of banking carried on in 
a stationary stone building? 

Research has turned wood into 
rayon, cotton into gunpowder, beans 
into lacquer, and goldenrod into rub- 
ber. Research has enabled the Dow 
Chemical Company to take thou- 
sands of tons 6f bromine from the 
ocean at Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina, at a handsome profit—and, in- 
cidentally, they are at the same time 
learning also how to obtain gold from 
sea water. 

Now the minds of many bankers 
cannot visualize the benefits of re- 
search in banking, because they see 
test tubes in a laboratory and smell 
the acrid smoke of exploding chem- 
icals and visualize no way that dol- 
lars can be crammed into a retort 
_ and brought out as depression-proof 
bonds. They see no way that the 
water in stocks can be chemically 
treated so as to show up well in a 
bank examiner’s X-ray photograph 
of their portfolio. 

So the banker plods through a 
mass of figures showing total re- 
sources and deposit ratios, surplus, 
reserves, and two-for-one current as- 


Pre nines of manufacture, 
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By THOMAS C. BOUSHALL 


sets to liabilities, seeking how he can 
find a short cut to reduced expenses 
and reduction of losses; how by 
aligning his operating figures with 
the average of all other state banks, 
member banks, or national banks, he 
can continue along historic lines, 
stay in business, pay dividends, and 
ostensibly serve his community as 
best those necessary objectives will 
permit. 

But while he is meticulously and 
conscientiously trying to follow these 


usual bank in this country. 

Market research as to how and 
where and why banks can gain more 
deposits, lend more money, rent 
more safe deposit boxes, obtain more 
wills—this effort alone could engage 
a large research staff for years and 
show banks and bankers things read- 
ily known to manufacturers and 
great merchants, but unknown to 
the static bank that feels its major 
research function is performed with 
the opening of the bank’s doors to 


“It is possible for research to lead the 
way out of the morass of Federal 
competition and Federal aggression.” 


precedent-ridden paths, and not get 
out of line a hair’s breadth, other 
forces are racing forward in the 
social, economic, and political life 
of the nation, of the world, in a way 
that is overtaking the banking pro- 
fession just as the synthetic dye in- 
dustry destroyed the raising of in- 
digo a century gone. 

It is not alone a question of ratio 
of reserves to deposit liabilities that 
must engage the attention of bank- 
ers, nor the reduction of overhead 
expenses to earning assets per dol- 
lar, nor a method of reducing losses 
in the investment portfolio, or work- 
ing out ways and means to recognize 
eredit losses before the loan is made 
instead of afterward. Of course these 
things are important and offer a 
fertile field for research along ultra- 
conventional lines. Training of per- 
sonnel through modern psychology, 
developed from worlds of research in 
human behavior and intelligence, is 
of paramount importance—though 
but lightly touched upon by the 


permit the public the privilege of 
using its services from nine to two, 
except on Saturdays, frequent holi- 
days, and Sundays. 

But what new functions can banks 
perform? What new safeguards can 
they develop to assure a patient pub- 
lie that the breakdown of March 
1933 will not re-occur? Political 
forces, not banking functions, re- 
opened the closed banks of the na- 
tion. Political thinking, not eco- 
nomie planning, launched the F. D. 
I. C. Congress passed the Banking 
Act of 1935, amended to conven- 
tional banking ideals by the repre- 
sentatives of the American Bankers 
Association, who with Carter Glass 
of Virginia alone brought victory 
from the jaws of complete socializa- 
tion of banking. 

The government has launched in- 
to the banking field in every phase 
because it was determined that the 
people should have abundant credit 
with which to carry on their efforts 
for a livelihood. 
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In his second article, the presi- 
dent of the Morris Plan Bank 
of Virginia pleads for research 
that will enable banking to 
regain from government its 
basic prerogatives of progress. 


mu mr 


Whether these programs are right 
or wrong, banking did not have 
enough knowledge, resourcefulness, 
or imagination to pre-empt the gov- 
ernment’s entry into the field. Can 
it now, by research, learn ways and 
means so to safeguard their deposi- 
tors that the F. D. I. C. ean be liq- 
uidated? Can they so develop from 
world-wide study and economic anal- 
ysis programs that will make un- 
necessary the continuation of the 
R. F. C.? Can banking find ways 
and means to retire the H. O. L. C. 
from the field? Must banking ery 
out that it has no opportunity to 
receive deposits and make loans, 
when the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion is supervising a total credit 
program larger than several of our 
great banks combined? 

Research can not overnight retire 
the government from the credit field. 
But without research, banking, as 
an independent private function, is 
rapidly being absorbed as a part of 
the Federal function. It is possible 
for research to lead the way out of 
the morass of Federal competition 
and Federal aggression. 

In private fields, banking finds 
credit corporations, building and 
loan associations, industrial banks, 
credit unions, investors’ syndicates, 
investment trusts, insurance com- 
panies—all invading its field in part 
or in whole, whether for lending 
money, conserving assets, or admin- 
istering estates. 

Research can develop the facts 
and the principles—the fundamental 
laws and the expected experience— 
that would enable banking to reas- 
sert its priority in every economic 
and financial function of the indi- 
vidual or the corporation, and to 
learn that its activity today is as 
relatively small, compared with its 


Headquarters ?—No! 





“Government has made possible, under political dictation, credit that 
should have been a private function.” The author suggests that the 
banking profession itself is responsible for the condition dramatized above 
—and that only the banking profession, by determined acceptance of 
leadership of thought and action, can accomplish its removal. 


potential field, as was the case with 
the railroads in 1830 and the auto- 
mobile in 1895. 

From a broad social viewpoint, 
banking has failed to grasp its full 
prerogatives in the community. Gov- 
ernment has made possible, under 
political dictation, credit that should 
have been a private function. 

A full research program can re- 
store the banking function to banks 
and reverse the position of today. 
For today, like it or not, banks are 
bulwarked by the government. 
Banks are functioning under gov- 
ernment pleasure, whereas, if bank- 
ing had progressed with the eco- 
nomic life of our nation, it would 
be serving the government; leading 
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the way forward; making possible 
the fuller, broader life that the New 
Deal philosophy demands for the 
people. Today, it follows. Research 
offers a possible way toward a res- 
toration of that leadership—only if 
it is courageously set up, amply 
financed, and fully supported with 
a unanimous urge to bring banking 
forward from the counting house 
phase of early Venice into the broad 
area of the modern social, economic, 
and political movements of today. 

No one bank can hope to do this 
alone. No one group or state asso- 
ciation should seek to assume the 
responsibility of the role. It should 
become the serious concern of the 
whole national banking fraternity. 
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SN’T it apparent that many 
| banks are important real estate 

operators? The banks mentioned 
here confessed to this ownership 
freely, on the promise that their 
names would be held confidential. 
The names of these banks are not 
available, but that is not important. 
The fact remains that many banks, 
in addition to these mentioned, have 
a new undertaking to which special 
attention must be given. These prop- 
erties, of course, have come into the 
ownership of the banks through un- 
paid loans, but they must be handled 
in just the same way as though the 
bank had purchased them outright 
for cash. 

Knowing that many banks have 
this problem, the editors conducted 
this investigation in order to dis- 
cover the plan being used to handle 
these properties without loss. It 
was learned that many banks handle 
the properties, not only without loss, 
but with an additional profit above 
the recovery of the loan. 

The bank in Kentucky that has 
74 properties to handle, has a spe- 






A bank in Colorado owns 18 
city properties, 72 farm homes, 
130 sets of farm buildings, 1 store 
building, and 3 other buildings— 
a total of 224 properties. 

oe 

A bank in Connecticut owns 
40 city properties, 1 store build- 
ing, 2 factory buildings, 2 garage 
buildings, 1 inn, 1 rooming house 
and 3 shore cottages—a total of 
50 properties. 

e 
A bank in Michigan owns 83 





Banks Confess 


To Real Estate Operations 





A survey of banks in many states indicates that many institu- 
tions are active—even though unwilling—real estate operators, 
as revealed by this study of a nation-wide questionnaire. 


cial building management depart- 
ment. This building management de- 
partment cooperates closely with the 
trust department of the bank. One 
director of the bank gives special 
attention to this real estate work. 
It is the policy of this director to 
put buildings that come into the 
ownership of the bank into rentable 
condition, to get the buildings rented 
as promptly as possible in order to 
provide an income. Then he takes 
immediate steps to find a buyer. 


®@ Modernization is the common prac- 
tice among most banks that have a 
large number on their hands. 

The bank in Pennsylvania that 
has 138 properties also found it 
necessary to establish a special build- 
ing management department. This 
relieves the officers of the bank from 
any responsibility in the handling of 
these properties that need so much 
attention. This bank, too, makes it 
a practice to modernize the prop- 
erties at once. It finds that there is 
a tendency toward increased rental 
income after modernization. As a 


Real Estate Management Is Important In These Banks— 


city properties, 7 farm homes, 1 
set of farm buildings, and 1 gas 
station—a total of 92 properties. 


A bank in Ohio owns 50 city 
properties, 1 farm home, 1 set of 
farm buildings, 16 store buildings, 
2 factory buildings, and 10 apart- 
ment buildings—a total of 79. 


A bank in Oklahoma owns 
7 city properties, 20 sets of farm 
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matter of fact, most banks find it 
difficult to find’ renters unless the 
modernization work is done. 

The Oklahoma bank, with 28 prop- 
erties, has the trust department do 
the management work. Banks with 
trust departments usually have build- 
ings to manage for the trustors. 
This bank, for example, has 110 
buildings to manage, in addition to 
the 28 the bank owns. Its practice, 
also, is to modernize at once. 

The Ohio bank, with 79 buildings 
owned, does not have a special real 
estate department, but has appointed 
one of its vice presidents in charge 
of the property. This man is in 
charge of real estate loans and with 
the trials and tribulations of the 
building management on his hands, 
he has experiences that make him 
extremely careful in making new 
loans. In addition to the 79 build- 
ings owned, this bank also has 79 
other buildings, which are managed 
for others. This gives the vice presi- 
dent enough of this work to do to 
enable him to do it economically. 


(Continued on page 43 


buildings, and 1 office building— 
a total of 28. 


A bank in Pennsylvania owns 
125 city properties, 12 store build- 
ings, and 1 factory building—a 
total of 138. 


A bank in Kentucky owns 63 
city properties, 9 sets of farm 
buildings, and 2 other buildings 
—a total of 74. 
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“The first thing to do with a foreclosed 
property is to modernize it,” say bankers 
who have many properties to manage. 


The “before and after” views on this page, made in a Chicago 
home, indicate the modernization possibilities in two of what are 
usually the least modern parts of a home—kitchen and basement. 
Expenditures for such improvements, bankers report, are imme- 
diately reflected in increased rental and re-sale values. 


The 
Kitchen 
Is The 
Woman’s 
** Business 
Center”’ 


A completely electrified kitchen such as this may not be economically feasible in every community, but a scientific 
re-mapping of floor space and a pleasingly modern decorative treatment are important features to any housewife. 


In . | 
Which 
Basement 
Could You 
Relax? 


These are views 
of the same 
basement. A 
similar improve- 
ment can be 
made in the 
house you are 
trying to rent 
or sell. 
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The Chemist Creates 


Bank Profits 


Much of today’s world has come out of a chemical laboratory. 


REDIT chemistry may be de- 
i fined as the science which 

treats of the elements of 
credit, and the laws governing their 
action and reaction. 

Somebody asks—facetiously, per- 
haps—why it is that today you can 
open the window in a Pullman car 
without calling out the fire depart- 
ment. If you are on to your job you 
will immediately answer, ‘‘Metal- 
lurgy and—credit chemistry.’’ Here’s 
why. 

When the Pullman Car & Manu- 
facturing Co. changed from wooden 
to brass window sashes, it was found 
that corrosion began to make the 
latter look moth-eaten within a few 
months. The change back to wooden 
sash had already been ordered, prob- 
ably because the elements of credit 
were reacting quite definitely in the 
direction of losses, when a skilled 
metallurgist happened to hear about 
the matter. He knew something was 
wrong. 

There was. Despite the fact that 
there are many different formulae 
for brass, the metal had been or- 
dered without specification as to its 
ultimate use. It was too hard, and 
under pressure of processing dies, 
its molecular formation broke into 
gaping holes, so to speak, and cor- 
rosion set it. When the right for- 
mula was put into use the brass 


_ Window sash—not the window—be- 


came a permanent fixture in the 
Pullman. 

The incidence of science on credit 
has long been observed by European 
bankers, as already indicated in 
these articles. Perhaps it was be- 
cause, until the last decade or so, 
the greatest chemical laboratories in 
the world were housed in that sector 
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Most of tomorrow’s world will do likewise. 


By E. J. COSTELLO 


The influence 


of the test tube upon bank credits and bank investments 


intensifies the importance of 


of the globe. Whatever the reason, 
chemical analysis and synthesis have 
been and still are the chief deter- 
minants in matters of credit exten- 
sion over there, as they are, increas- 
ingly, on this side of the Atlantic. 

One of the favorite materials of 
your modern chemico-magician is 
coal tar. All he has to do is to wave 
his wand—and behold! Marvels 
spring up—from a disinfectant to a 
grease spot remover, from a dye to 
a perfume, from saccharine (300 
times sweeter than sugar) to T.N. T., 
a most powerful explosive. And yet, 
coal-tar is just a black gummy sub- 
stance—a by-product in the manu- 
facture of the gas used in the prep- 
aration of your meals. 

Coal-tar yields only about a dozen 
primary substances, but from these, 
by complicated processes, the chem- 
ist builds up many thousands of new 
compounds, all of which enter trade 
in some permanent form, and all of 
which bring about complicated re- 
actions among the elements of credit 
chemistry. 

In other words, they and all other 
vast chemical production and fabri- 
cation, are basic to the modern bank- 
ing concept of credit administration. 

Consider bakelite, as discussed in 
a fascinating little story by D. H. 
Killeffer, a well-known chemical 
engineer of New York. He says: 

‘‘From the time of Mahomet 
(about 632 A.D.) when drying oils 
were first used, lacquer, as developed 
by Du Pont after the World War, 
was the first really new thing in 
paint. Varnishes have been made 
throughout the past twelve cen- 
turies, using natural resins to give 
gloss. 

‘*But a new thread must enter the 


credit chemistry to bankers. 


story, with the efforts of German 
chemists to make a super-germicide 
from formaldehyde and phenol, fol- 
lowing Lister’s discoveries in anti- 
septics. What they got was a sticky 
mess of no apparent use, which they 
promptly discarded. Then entered 
Leo Hendrik Baekeland, native of 
Belgium and former professor of 
chemistry in the University of 
Ghent. 

‘*Dr. Baekeland, now an American 
chemist of great fame and wealth 
(due, among other reasons, to his 
creation of velox photographic 
paper) thought this stuff might 
make a valuable synthetic shellac. 
It did.”’ 

Most bank credit officers know 
something of the revolution brought 
about in the metal parts, electrical, 
and die-castings industries by the 
insoluble resin Professor Baekeland 
produced—bakelite. Just as in the 
eases of other great discoveries and 
inventions, it was a time of wide- 
spread credit re-appraisal, in the in- 
dustries affected. 

It is commonplace that there is 
nothing like red ink on a corpora- 
tion’s annual balance sheet to put 
vim and vigor into the efforts of the 
research technician. The depression 
has been a veritable flood of red ink, 
and it has driven industry to the 
laboratory. That explains why the 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, General Motors, Stand- 
ard Oil, Du Pont, Eastman Kodak, 
and all the great corporations keep 
large staffs employed in chemical 
and engineering research constantly 
—literally tens of thousands of ex- 
perts intent upon solving the prob- 
lem of the destiny of this nation. 

It explains why technological ad- 
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Bakelite is an outstanding example of the versatility 
of chemistry and merchandising research. Depicted 
here—automotive timing gears, novelty jewelry in 
colors, bath powder containers, globe stand, camera 
case, electric iron handle and base, fishing reel, 
radio cabinet, and telephone index. 


*....a comprehensive knowledge of scien- 


tific progress is a highly important part of 
the credit officer’s mental equipment, to be 
made full use of when he passes on credit 


extension in concrete cases.”’ 


vancement in the last three years 
has outstripped the preceding three 
decades, just as those decades had 
contributed their part in a progress 
150 times as fast since the slow pre- 
historie ages. It tells us why John 
Frey, president of the metal trades 
department of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor was able to say, on 
the eve of last Labor Day: 

‘*Only 83 automobile workers are 
now required to do the same job 
that took 100 in 1932, while only 77 
woolen and worsted mill employees 
are needed to do the same work that 
100 did three years ago.’’ 

This basic new progress is recog- 
nized by forward-looking bankers in 
the face of economic discouragement. 
They know that the effect of the 
huge array of modern products and 
processes provided for industry 
through depression research has 
been, and will continue to be, the 
prime force in the recovery of our 
economic balance. 

A survey by the American Chem- 
ical Society discloses that not scores 
but actually hundreds and thou- 
sands of such products have been 
commercialized in the last five or 
six years. What this means in terms 
of credit extension and administra- 
tion, and to industry and the art of 
living cannot now be measured, for 


‘of necessity the effect will continue 


to be felt for a long time. 

The technological development 
since the depression began is over- 
whelming in the wealth of example 
available. Let Mr. Killeffer state 
it: ‘‘From the removal,’’ he says, 
‘“‘of an international complication 
over an essential raw material to a 
renovator for painted walls, from 
a window in a tin ean to a leather 


which needs no polish, from rayon 
now made dull instead of silky to a 
blasting cap that will delay firing 
after it has been set off, from false 
teeth to new structural metals based 
on aluminum which threatens the 
dominance of steel, the whole gamut 
of human needs is encompassed 
within the field of newly commer- 
cialized results of research.’’ 

Thus is emphasized the fact that 
a comprehensive knowledge of scien- 
tifie progress is a highly important 
part of the eredit officer’s mental 
equipment, to be made full use of 
when he passes on credit’ extension 
in concrete cases. Upon the author- 
ity of Mr. Killeffer and Dr. Auer- 
bach, and the engineers of Chicago’s 
Owen Organization, let us outline a 
few of the miracles of chemical re- 
search, as follows: 

While Chile’s natural monopoly 
of nitrates, essential in fertilizer, 
had long been broken, it had been 
able to retain its control of iodine, 
equally essential in medicine and , 
other fields. But that monopoly has 
vanished by reason of the applica- 
tion of new processes to brines from 
California oil fields, from which 
iodine is now available to meet our 
entire national demand. 

A new method permits glass dises 
to be soldered to the tin of can tops, 
thus making visible the contents of 
the can. That enables an established 
industry to resist effectively the com- 
petition of glass containers with 
their high visibility. Rayon began - 
its career as an equivalent of silk 
with luster and sheen even surpas- 
sing its prototype. Fashion called 
for dull fabrics, and the machine- 
made fibers were robbed of their 


(Continued on page 40) 








































Runaway Loans Returned 


By J. V. TUTTLE 


A little detective work enabled a Kansas banker to track down some loans 
that had left his town. He brought them back to his own institution. 


NE day in October I was saun- 
Q tering through the streets of 

Anthony, Kansas. I passed 
the store of a dealer in farm ma- 
chinery. I wanted someone to talk 
to and I noticed that the dealer was 
not busy, so I walked in. 

*‘How’s business?’’ I asked. 

‘*Very good,’’ the dealer replied, 
with some enthusiasm. 

‘You sell farm 
see.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ he said. 

‘*How about eredit?’’ 

‘*Credits are no bother to me—’’ 
he said, ‘‘not any more.”’ 

‘“‘Why do you say 
more’?’’ 

‘*Because my banker has discov- 
ered that there is a lot of good busi- 
ness for him in this line and he has 
made it so clear to me that he wants 
to handle all of the good notes I take 
from farmers, that I put very little 
thought on credit any more. The 
bank is my credit department. The 
banker is my eredit manager.’’ 


machinery, I 


‘not any 


® “Do you mind telling me your 
banker’s name ?’’ I asked. 

**I’m glad to tell you,’’ he said. 
‘And I think it would be a good 
idea for you to call on him and get 
the story first-hand. His name is 
W. A. Miller, and he is president of 
the Citizen’s National.’’ 

I found Mr. Miller an enthusi- 
astic booster for the 3,000 popula- 


tion village of Anthony. I found 
that he had been the prime mover 
in the building of a community 
house and I quickly learned from 
him that he believed that all good 
credit in the vicinity of Anthony 
should be in the bank. 

‘*How did you happen to discover 
these notes that the farm machin- 
ery dealer mentioned to me?’’ I 
asked. 

‘By interesting myself in his bus- 
iness,’’ was his simple and direct 
reply. 

‘*Would you mind telling me just 
exactly how it happened ?’’ 


@ ‘‘Well,’’ said Mr. Miller, ‘‘I make 
it a practice to call on the business 
men of this town as well as on the 
farmers. One day I happened to be 
across the street in this dealer’s 
store and a note lay on his desk. 
It was a note for $300 and the sig- 
nature was familiar to me. There 
were two notes in my bank with the 
same signature. I remarked to the 
dealer that I observed he had just 
sold something to one of our cus- 
tomers. The dealer said he had sold 
a tractor. 

‘*T asked him what he was going 
to do with the note. He said he was 
going to send it to the manufacturer. 
I asked him why he sent it out of 
town and he said that he did not 
think that the bank would want it 
and the manufacturer was perfectly 


willing to take it, so he naturally 
did the easiest thing. 

‘‘T asked him how long this had 
been going on, and he said that he 
had been sending notes to the manu- 
facturer ever since he had been in 
business. 

‘‘T don’t know how any banker 
could pass up any opportunity such 
as lay before me that day. We 
needed loans. It was my job to get 
our surplus money to work, and 
here was a wide-open opportunity 
to put it to work. 

**T told the dealer that I would 
like to take the note that lay on his 
desk. He was perfectly willing to 
sell it to me. 

**T asked him if it were possible 
tow get some of the notes he had been 
sending away. He said he didn’t 
know. I asked him if he had a ree- 
ord of them and he showed me his 
record. It was easy enough to 
check through his list and pick out 
the customers whose notes I would 
like to have in the bank. The dealer 
wrote to his manufacturer and asked 
the manufacturer to return the notes 
to him. He, in turn, gave them to 
the bank and the manufacturer was 
paid cash.”’ 


® Following this interesting expla- 
nation, I asked Mr. Miller if there 
was any likelihood that any of the 
farm implements which secured 
these notes would have to be repos- 





Seven Points In Locating Loans 


1 The bank has “first call” on 
all the dealer’s notes—those 
which he does not want to go to 
the manufacturer. 


2 The dealer agreed to sell 
any machinery repossessed on 


notes held by the bank. 
18 


3 The demand for used imple- 
ments greatly exceeds the supply. 

4 The banker keeps a close 
contact with borrowers and poten- 
tial borrowers by Sunday drives 
through the country. 


5 If renewals are necessary, 


they are handled exactly as 
though they were new loans. 

6 Notes seldom need to be 
renewed for the full amount. 

7 The banker finds it wise to 
have a close acquaintance with 
every business man in town. 
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This implement dealer is a sound mer- 
chandiser, with an excellent volume 
and a considerable amount of paper 
that was going out of town. But the 
banker never knew it until he wan- 
dered into the dealer’s store and got 
acquainted with his business. 


sessed. He said he thought not, but 
that if something should happen 
that would make it necessary to 
protect the bank by taking a tractor 
or a combine away from a farmer, 
he would know exactly what to do 
with it. 

“That is just exactly what | 
wanted to ask,’’ I said. ‘‘ What would 
you do with it? Would you be in the 
implement business ?’’ 


@ “‘Not at all,’’ said Mr. Miller. 
‘*With such a favorable relationship 
between our bank and the dealer, we 
do not even need a written agree- 
ment from the dealer that he will 
sell any repossessed machinery for 
us. As a matter of fact, my frequent 
contacts with him show me that he 
could sell many more used imple- 
ments than he ean get. It just hap- 
pens that there is a big demand for 
used implements, at least right now, 
and I have no fear whatever of the 
bank losing or being embarrassed 
by taking used equipment because 
of the non-payment of some of these 
notes. 

‘‘Of course, you understand that 
we do not take every note that is 
offered, but we take all that we be- 
lieve are going to be paid when they 
are due. We make sure that we 
know what income the farmer is 
going to have. We usually visit his 
farm. One of my favorite Sunday 
recreations is to drive through the 
farming community and stop at the 
farms of many people I know and 
some whom I have not formerly 
known. 

‘‘In that way, I have an oppor- 
tunity to check up on the reports 
these men have made to the imple- 
ment company as to what livestock 
and other assets they have that will 
be salable in time to pay the notes.’’ 

‘“What about renewals,’’ I said. 
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“Is it necessary to renew some of 
these notes ?’’ 

**Yes,’’ said Mr. Miller, ‘‘there 
are some that have to be renewed. 
We will consider the renewal in just 
exactly the same way that we con- 
sider the original note. In fact, we 
will actually classify the renewal as 
a new loan. I mean by that that we 
will make a fresh check-up on the 
man and his assets. We will deter- 
mine when he is going to have some- 
thing to sell and assure ourselves, 
as we did in the first place, that we 
are not likely to be left with machin- 
ery on our hands. 


®@ ‘It is very seldom that a note has 
to be renewed for the full amount. 
Usually the farmer discovers that 
the products he sells, out of which 
he had intended to pay the note, 
have not brought as much as he had 
originally estimated, or he has some 
bad luck in losing some livestock and 
that makes it impossible to pay the 
entire obligation, which results in 
our second loan, which is commonly 
called a renewal, being a better loan 
than the first because it is smaller 
and still is protected by a prospec- 
tive income that is large enough to 
satisfy our directors. 

‘*This experience,’’ continued Mr. 
Miller, ‘‘has taught me that it pays 
to hobnob with every business man 
in town. I could tell you many more 
eases in which I found loans, either 
that were going out-of-town, or that 
were not being made. Sometimes a 
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merchant will actually lose money, 
simply because he does not have 
enough money of his own to make 
certain improvements or investments 
or to buy certain goods. 


‘*When I discover this, ‘I, of 
course, make a study of his pros- 
pective income, and if it is satisfac- 
tory, I either offer to lend him the 
money, or he notices my interest in 
his, business and asks to borrow it. 
I think that perhaps 90% of the 
people I talk to ask to borrow the 
money, which leaves only about 10% 
for me to make the suggestion to. 

An active dealer is constantly 
stimulating eredits, many of which 
are good bank loans. There are re- 
frigerator dealers, automobile deal- 
ers, farm machinery dealers, feed 
dealers, fertilizer dealers, and many 
others who sell on some kind of 
deferred payment plan. 


Farm Implement 
Production 


Following an increase last year of 
50% over the 1933 figures, estimated 
production of farm equipment for 
1935 is set at $332,000,000, a rise of 
84.4% from 1934. Sales in some 
divisions are above 1929. Major pro- 
dueers expect to record good-sized 
profits for the first time in five years. 


Just because there is less competi- 
tion between banks, we must not as- 
sume that competition is dead be- 
tween manufacturing concerns. 
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HAT is this, another insur- 
ance survey ?’’ 
It was young Charlie 


Williams, assistant to Vice President 
Harold Tierney, of the Universal 
Trust Company, who was asking the 
question. Gradually he was taking 
over the detail of checking the in- 
surance protection carried by bor- 
rowers of the bank. The Universal 
Trust Company was taking no 
further chances insurance-wise, since 
one of their very excellent borrowers, 
whom they thought was adequately 
insured, went into receivership, due 
to a series of lawsuits, culminating 
from a serious accident, which, 
through oversight on the part of an 
insurance agent, was uninsured. 

Vice President Tierney handed his 
assistant the latest insurance survey 
the bank had obtained from one of 
its substantial borrowers. 

‘‘This, my boy, is an analysis (and 
rather well done) for the Carter 
and Fields people—our automobile 
dealer friends over on Pearl Street. 
My convictions as to the credit we 
have extended them, are quite con- 
firmed by this insurance survey, not 
only because their financial respon- 
sibilities are intelligently insured, 
but also because of the very fact that 
they have had their insurance taken 
care of so completely and system- 
atically. This, in itself, is testimony 
to their methods of management.’’ 


@ ‘‘May I ask how you know that 
they are adequately and fully insur- 
ed?’’ ventured young Mr. Williams. 
*T’ll admit that this typewritten 
report of their insurance coverages 
is neat and complete, and quite 
understandable, but what evidence 
have we that their insurance is 
properly written and placed in 
reliable companies fully licensed, 
and all that sort of thing?”’ 

‘‘For several reasons,’’ replied 
the vice president. ‘‘First of all, I 
have great confidence in the agents 
who prepared this survey. I have 
been over other insurance analyses 
‘which they have completed, and I 
have come to depend, to some degree, 
on their general reputation. They 
are insurance students, Charlie. Two 
of the members of the agency, in- 
eluding one of the partners, have 
passed insurance examinations, one 
in a stiff course conducted by an 
insurance company, and the other at 
the summer session of one of our 
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What Is 
“Adequate 





Insurance” 
For The Automobile Dealer? 


In October this insurance authority des- 
cribed the application of insurance surveys 
to a retail bakery. This month he analyzes 
the insurance hazards to be anticipated 
in a garage and automotive sales business. 


best universities. Furthermore, these 
agents have a high standing with 
the state insurance department, and 
then the list of clients they serve 
is evidence in itself. Secondly, I 
have made some study of insurance, 
myself. Third, I have the acquaint- 
ance of two or three insurance 
officials, which has been very helpful. 
I’m going to let you into a little 
secret, which will help you with this 
work, which I shall gradually turn 
over to you. In fact, it might not 
do any harm if you undertook a 
good correspondence course on in- 
surance....I have had a list pre- 
pared, of the hazards applying to 
various industries and enterprises, 
and among other things, I check the 
insurance coverages available against 
this list of hazards.’’ : 

“T think that is an excellent 
idea,’’ responded young Williams. 
‘‘Have you such a list for auto- 
mobile dealers ?’’ 


‘“Yes, here it is. It does not mean 
necessarily that each and every one 
of these hazards has to be fully 
insured, but there are certain 
hazards which predominate or which 
earry possibilities of tremendous 
losses, or lawsuits. My first concern 
in reviewing any insurance survey 
is to make sure that the hazards of 
our borrowers which are subject to 
total losses, are covered. For in- 
stance, fire insurance is a total loss 
possibility. The majority of fire 
insurance losses, of course, are 
partial ones. But we all know, just 
the same, that fire does represent a 


possible total loss. The same with 
tornadoes, and with explosions, 
earthquakes, and all catastrophies. 
On the other hand, when it comes 
to plate glass, it might be wisdom 
to earry plate glass insurance, but 
the glass might not be totally 
destroyed, and even if it was, the 
loss wouldn’t put the owner out of 
business. First, you might glance 
over this list of hazards.’’ 

(Editor’s Note—The list of 
hazards which must be guarded 
against by an automobile dealer will 
be found in a separate panel with 
this article.) 


@ ‘‘Let me see what coverages they 
have now,’’ Williams said, after 
glancing over the list. ‘‘As I read 
the survey, according to this analy- 
sis, the Carter and Fields people are 
insured as automobile dealers with 
a garage liability and property 
damage policy, and with a monthly 
reporting policy, which insures 
against loss by fire, theft, and 
tornado, on all automobiles which 
they own or in which they have any 
equity.”’ 

‘“‘Then they are carrying fire 
insurance on their building and 
contents, sprinkler leakage insur- 
ance, explosion insurance, plate glass 
insurance, a blanket bond, check 
forgery, inside and payroll hold-up 
insurance, elevator liability, work- 
man’s compensation, boiler insur- 
ance, burglary, windstorm, partner- 
ship life insurance, and accident 
insurance.”’ 
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By 


CLARENCE T. HUBBARD 


The bank’s first concern is to make sure 
the borrower is covered on all hazards 
that are subject to total losses. He must 
also know that adequate protection is 
provided against heavy losses through 
lawsuits. These facts may be accurately 
and quickly determined through a com- 
prehensive insurance survey. 


‘*Notice what the survey has to 
state about these coverages,’’ advised 
Mr. Tierney. 

‘““The agents believe that our 
automobile dealer friends are ade- 
quately insured and have not over- 
looked any important coverages, but 
that some of their existing policies 
might be improved. They do mention 
some other coverages.”’ 


‘* Ves, I see that they refer to some 
additional coverages, but do not 
insist that they should be carried. 
The authors of the survey describe 
use and occupancy, or business in- 
terruption, in the event a fire or 
some other hazard interrupted the 
earnings of the dealers. But it is 
the judgment of the agents that 
their goods for sale can be replaced 
easily, and that temporary locations 
are available, so that no great loss 
of earnings would be suffered. How- 
ever, if the dealers were doing any 
close financing, they should not 
hazard any possible financial losses. 
The survey recommends the insuring 
of their earnings against loss from 
fire, tornado, and explosion, on a 
co-insurance use and occupancy 
form, instead of the per diem form. 


*‘The agents brought out an ex- 
cellent point of interest to us from 
a eredit standpoint. They recom- 
mend that the personal interest of 
the officers, both Mr. Carter and Mr. 
Fields, be insured under the garage 
liability policy, in the event that 
either of these men use a company 
ear and find themselves in an acci- 
dent, only to be sued personally. 





The policy can be endorsed to in- 
elude this interest and, in fact, the 
agents recommend that the contract 
be extended to cover not only the 
personal interest of the officers of 
the concern, but of any employees. 
or members of the families of the 
officers and employees. If these 
various people mentioned use any 
of the company’s ears at any time 
(for while any claims against the 
agency would be covered under the 
garage liability policy, it does not 
eover claims brought against these 
individuals personally) they would 
be insured. I am glad Carter and 
Fields are going to comply with this, 
for we don’t like any exposure to 
situations where large lawsuits or 
claims can result.’’ 


@ ‘‘Is there anything in there re- 
garding damage to the cars of cus- 
tomers while being serviced ?”’ 


**Yes, the survey states that such 
liability also can be insured under 
the garage keeper’s legal liability 
policy, at a very nominal additional 
cost. Apparently they were not 
carrying this insurance, but upon 
the recommendation of this survey, 
have arranged for it. I am glad of 
this, because if all of the customers’ 
cars were damaged, say by a fire, or 
an explosion, and the automobile 
dealers were held liable, they would 
be up against a tidy outlay of 
money, and it’s just such a catas- 
trophic loss which I am most anxious 
to see insured. You see, this garage 
keeper’s legal liability policy insures 
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against any loss to cars in the 
dealer’s custody, by fire, explosion, 
collision, and theft, with a hundred 
dollars deductible applying on the 
eollision end of the risk.’’ 

‘‘What if they injure a person, or 
damage someone else’s car while 
away from their main premises, 
using either their own automobiles 
or cars in which they have an in- 
terest, or cars of their customers?’’ 

‘Such claims would be taken care 
of under the garage liability policy, 
which is a comprehensive liability 
and property damage coverage in 
connection with claims or suits 
brought about by injury or damage 
to others. In fact, if a wrench fell 
off the window sill and struck a 
passerby, or if a customer tripped 
over an uneven sidewalk, the garage 
dealer would be protected.’’ 


‘*Is there anything in there as to 
what would happen if one of their 
own salesmen owned his own car 
and the firm was sued, not the sales- 
man individually ?’’ 


Mr. Tierney smiled. ‘‘ You know 
more about insurance than I thought 
you did,’’ he said. ‘‘Yes, that is 
taken care of. In fact, any liability 
or property damage claims which 
might result in the everyday trans- 
action of their business.’’ 

‘*What about any second hand 
ears for sale in an adjoining lot?’’ 

**No, that has not been provided 
for under any of the policies carried 
by our dealer friends, but the survey 
brings out that these various policies 
ean be endorsed to protect the dealer 
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1 Liability for injury or death 
to members of the public and also 
liability for damage to property 
of others (not in the dealer’s cus- 
tody) by reason of: 


First, the operation of any 
cars owned by the dealer, 
used in the dealer’s business 
or temporarily placed in the 
dealer’s custody for repair or 
adjustment, and _ secondly, 
the operation of the garage 
itself which includes the 
usual public liability hazards 
with the exception of eleva- 
tor liability. 

2 Legal liability as a garage 


Check Your Auto Dealers’ Insurance Against These Hazards 


owner for accidents, damages and 
claims. 


3 Hazards of fire and theft on 
owned automobiles on storage, on 
the road, on display. 

4 Garage keeper’s legal liabil- 
ity, covering the legal liability of 
the garage for loss or damage to 
customers’ cars by reason of fire. 
theft, explosion and collision. 


5 Embezzlements and stealing 
among employees. 


a 


Check forgeries. 
7 Burglaries and hold-ups. 


Co 


Glass breakage. 


~) 


Water damage. 


10 Sprinkler leakage or break- 
age. 

11 Boiler hazards. 

12 Malicious mischief. 
13 Compensation to 
employees. 

14 Interruption of earnings. 
15 Explosions. 

16 Fires. 

17 Deaths. 

18 Accidents. 


19 Collisions. 
20 Lease cancellations. 


21 Riots. 


22 Windstorms and hail storms. 
23 Earthquakes. 


injured 





if any losses develop in the handling 
of ears at some other location, pro- 
viding that location is specified in 
the necessary policies. Even livery 
operations can be included if the 
dealer happens to maintain a certain 
number of cars to be rented out for 
weddings or other functions. 


@ ‘‘There is one thing you didn’t 
ask, but which is brought out in the 
survey, which is important to us as 
eredit men. That is, if there are any 
unusual alterations, any resulting 
elaims would not be covered, al- 
though ordinary repairs would be 
included. If the entire building is 
being remodeled, then they would 
have to acquire an owners’ protec- 
tive liability policy.”’ 

‘Ts there anything in there about 
rating ?’’ 

**Yes, the agents who prepared 
this survey, discovered that the rates 
could be lowered, providing the 
automobile dealers furnished a 
division of their payroll. The 
amount of their payroll entitles them 
to a lower rating and this again 
proves the value of these surveys, in 
their economic service.’’ 


‘‘There is a good recommendation 
here,’’ Williams continued, ‘‘relat- 
ing to any fire insurance policies, 
that they be endorsed with the new 
supplemental contract endorsement, 
which, at a total additional charge 
of but 18 cents per hundred, extends 
the insurance to include riot, tor- 
nado, explosion, hail, and aircraft 
property damage, thereby combining 
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all of these coverages at a lower 
rate in one policy, and making it 
unnecessary to carry separate poli- 
cies against each hazard. The same 
recommendation applies to the busi- 
ness interruption or any other fire 
insurance coverages. As the agent 
explains, this privilege is only avail- 
able in four or five of the mid- 
western states, but may, a little later, 
be extended country-wide, and there- 
fore our borrowers should take 
advantage of this opportunity where 
they ean.’’ 


“‘T noticed that,’’ replied Vice 
President Tierney. 

‘‘They go on to say that this com- 
bination of allied fire insurance 
hazards, grouped under the one 
supplemental endorsement, at a 
premium charge over all, or any of 
the individual hazards singled out at 
separate charges, is advisable, be- 
cause this supplemental endorsement 
includes riot insurance—a coverage 
which is worth considering, due to 
labor difficulties in the automotive 
field. Explosion insurance is in- 
cluded—most advisably, because of 
the handling of gasolines and 
solvents. Aircraft and motor vehicle 
property damage is particularly 
useful, as it insures the dealers if 
any motor vehicles not owned by 
themselves, or permanently kept on 
the premises, happen to cause any 
property damage to the building. 
It might so happen that the owner 
of the car causing the damage ecar- 
ried no property damage insurance.’’ 


‘‘Referring to the hazard of 


‘death’, this survey indicates that 
both Mr. Carter and Mr. Fields 
earry personal life insurance poli- 
cies, so that in the event of the death 
of either one, no demands for im- 
mediate cash would have to be made 
on the agency. In fact, Mr. Fields’ 
life insurance is arranged in a 
rather unique way, in that his trust 
agreement stipulates that the pro- 
ceeds of his life insurance are to be 
used for the purchasing of an an- 
nuity which will give his family a 
permanent fixed income. Despite 
this good arrangement, the agents 
point out that partnership life in- 
surance should be arranged for, to 
safeguard the capital and surplus 
of the agency, as the death of either 
one of the partners might tempor- 
arily or permanently endanger the 
business, through a loss of personal- 
ity. Or the estate of the deceased 
might demand a heavy cash with- 
drawal, or perhaps make a sale of 
the agency necessary—if not that, 
the taking in of a new partner—all 
of which could upset the ‘‘going 
business’? and weaken the credit 
security. But with a partnership 
life insurance policy, immediate 
cash would be available for the de- 
ceased partner’s interest. 


**This survey is certainly a thor- 
ough one. The agent even explains 
that if any creditors demand life 
insurance to protect their advances, 
a joint life partnership insurance 
policy can be issued which would 
pay the total sum when the first 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Message 


That Is Still Sound 


A large advertising firm constantly stresses that 
‘keeping everlastingly at it”’ is the key to adver- 
This first (hand- 
written) advertisement of the First National 
Bank of Chicago, sent by a customer to Edward 
E. Brown, president of the institution, demon- 
strates how constant a sound message can be. 


tising and business success. 


By GUY COOKE 


DVERTISING productive of di- 
A rect returns is always con- 
sidered highly satisfactory ; 
but the direct return of an adver- 
tisement 72 years old, connecting 
the bygone days with the present, 
brings a thrill to those long asso- 
ciated with a single institution. 

Last month there came to Edward 
E. Brown, president of The First 
National Bank of Chicago, from 
John Nuveen, head of the Chicago 
bond house bearing his name, an 
original letter, dated July 13, 1863, 
soliciting bank business, signed by 
E. Aiken and E. E. Braisted, presi- 
dent and cashier, respectively, of 
the bank when it had been in opera- 
tion less than two weeks. 

The letter, written to the First 
National Bank of Cooperstown, New 
York, was evidently one of a num- 
ber, since its salutation is merely 
‘*Sir,’’ though the total can only be 
conjectured. The work was appar- 
ently done with celerity, as there is 
no printed heading, but so good was 
the paper that it is still in perfect 
condition. The text, clear and legible 
today as when written nearly three 
quarters of a century ago, is as fol- 
lows: 

‘‘This Bank organized under 
the Act of Congress entitled 
‘An Act to provide a National 
Currency, secured by a pledge 
of United States stocks, and to 


A 72-Year- 













Old 


provide for the circulation and 

redemption thereof, approved 

Feb’y 25th, 1863’—with a cap- 

ital of $250,000 and authority 

to inerease it to $1,000,000, has 
deposited its bonds and is now 

open for the transaction of a 

general banking, exchange, and 

eolleetion business. 

‘*Tt will be a desirable corre- 
spondent for Banks and Bank- 
ers in the East and West in all 
branches of banking and collec- 
tion business. 

‘*Bankers’ accounts will be 
allowed interest on _ special 
agreement. 

‘*Prompt attention given to 
all business entrusted to its 
eare.”’ 

The ‘‘copy”’ isn’t so different 
from bank-to-bank advertising to- 
day, except that the payment of in- 
terest is no longer mentioned. The 
inclusion of banks ‘‘ West’’ is per- 
haps a bit hopeful. Of the original 
20 banks chartered under the Act, 
the First-Chicago was number eight 
and none of the group was located 
beyond the Mississippi River. 

Publie relations, as known in the 
present day, were not without con- 
sideration in 1863, as is evidenced 
by the press release in the Chicago 
Tribune on June 30 of that year: 

‘*The First National Bank of 
Chieago goes into operation to- 
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At the top—the unembellished, 
practical advertisement of nearly 
three-quarters of a century ago. 
Below it is the first available 
statement of the bank, published 
the following year. 


morrow, July Ist, E. Aiken, 
Esq., President, and E. E. 
Braisted, late of the Loan & 
Trust Co., Cashier. The stock- 
holders are among the most ac- 
tive and substantial business 
men, representing our mer- 
chants, lumber, produce and 
stock dealers, with a number of 
our leading capitalists. The bank 
opens with a cash capital of a 
quarter million of dollars, and 
a further increase will be added 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Auditors Protect Employees 


An officer of the Fifth Third Union Trust Co., Cincinnati, explains 
the bank auditor’s real role as preventative and protectional, explod- 


Yew average bank auditor 
is usually about as popular 
among his more or less for- 
tunate colleagues, as a frost in an 
orange grove. He would like to 
help you. He really has a warm 
heart and sympathizes with you in 
all your operating problems and 
your personal difficulties; but the 
normal viewpoint of his job pushes 
him off and keeps him at a distance, 
like the Matterhorn with snow on 
top and all—only nobody says 
‘*cheese it’? when a mountain comes 
in sight. I have been an auditor 


and I know that auditors are really 
fond of tellers. I have also been a 
teller and have smiled a sickly wel- 
heartily 


come—and have shaken 








ing the popular illusion that his life is a round of police characters. 


auditors 


hands 


“‘goodbye’’ with 
myself. 

For example, tellers seem to like 
‘*kitties’’ and auditors do not. Here 
is the way ‘‘kitties’’ are discovered : 

Auditor (after looking through 
all the cash compartments in the 
teller’s truck): ‘‘What’s this box 
of change?’’ 

Teller: ‘‘er-why-er-that? Oh, 
that’s some stuff I didn’t know what 
to do with.’’ 

Auditor: ‘‘Where did you get 
it?’’ 

Teller: ‘‘Oh, I don’t know—here 
and there—just accumulated.’’ 

Auditor: ‘‘ Accumulated? Where 
from ?’’ 

Teller: ‘‘Oh, a dime here and 


The 
Friendly 
Teller 


Customers nat- 
urally gravitate 
to the friendly 
teller’s window. 
Consequently he 
has less time to 
count and sort 
his money than 
the surly teller 
—and, there- 
fore, more cause 
for errors. 


RAND 








there. I take my mutilated out of 
it and there’s some Canadian in 
ig 

Auditor: ‘‘ Yes, but where did the 
money come from?”’ 

Teller: ‘‘Oh, a little overage in 
a package returned, or found a 
dime on the floor and balanced—’ 

Auditor: ‘Don’t you know that 
all overages are to be reported?’’ 


© And so the ‘‘kitty’’ is socked 
only to reappear in some future 
existence in another cage. I have 
seen some ‘‘kitties’’ grow up to be 
regular Tom Cats, big enough for 
four or five tellers to borrow lunch 
money several days before pay day. 

The policy of reporting all dif- 
ferences over and short is a matter 
of grave importance and is contin- 
gent upon the principle that the 
bank accepts the risk of doing busi- 
ness but expects diligence and in- 
telligence and honesty from its em- 
ployees. Laxity in this respect, or 
compelling a teller to pay a short- 
age, only suggests the alternative of 
holding out the overages to him. Of 
course they will do this, in spite of 
everything. 

Anyone reading this article and 
having occasion to question em- 
ployees suspected of dishonesty from 
time to time might be interested in 
my own private system of lie detec- 
tion, which is so simple that it can 
be applied by anyone and needs no 
mechanism. I will be glad to pri- 
vately instruct anyone interested 
enough to write the editor of this 
magazine or myself at no cost, as 
it might prove helpful on oceasion. 

There is a bonhomie among tellers 
on the firing line that is a valuable 
and really affecting thing. There is 
a genuine grief if one of them is 
found in difficulty of any sort; and 
one man’s trouble is every teller’s 
eoncern. In a psychology like this, 
an auditor simply can’t merge. He 
becomes conspicuous. Instead of a 
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By G. W. ALLEN 


man, he becomes a function.‘In fact, 
wherever trouble is, the auditor is— 
and is always ‘‘right’’. And that’s 
enough to evaporate nearly all the 
moisture of human sympathy for 
him. 

By the way, a crabby teller al- 
ways has more time to count, sort 
and neatly store his money and 
avoid errors than a friendly teller, 
because the depositors lay the bur- 
den on the friendly teller and he 
usually has more difficulties to criti- 
cize. : 

Spot audits, early in the morning, 
where the auditor sees the money 
unloaded and unpacked, are the 
more effective. I have always in- 
sisted that the money be placed up 
on the counter in one location and 
listed and counted and moved to 
one side—still in view—so there is 
no possibility of misunderstanding, 
or of the money being listed twice. 
The teller, also, is never permitted 
to leave the cage or turn his back 
on the auditor while the count is 
made. If it should be necessary, the 
auditor is required to retire from the 
eage also, with the door shut until 
the teller’s return. We verify late 
eashed items from the day before 
as to signature and balance, and see 
that they are put through the work. 
I have always obtained a receipt 
from the teller on the sheet used to 
tally and count the cash for the 
total as released to him. 


@ I have always felt it was wise 
to concentrate all ‘‘cash items’’ in 
one cage so that a daily itemization 
could be kept and the list approved 
by a designated officer; the list to 
be kept at least two years. I have 
found this list of benefit in at least 
one important instance which might 
be of interest : 

Some years ago, during a local 
racing meet, a reliable butter and 


“It is axiomatic that if it is necessary 


to provide a lock—it is equally 


necessary to protect the key to it.” 


egg dealer, depositing in one of our 
branches, made the warm acquain- 
tance of a track patron and en- 
dorsed for cashing for him, a series 
of checks which, $200.00 at a time, 
totaled about $3200.00. The cus- 
tomer always had a collected bal- 
ance of $800.00 in his account and 
the checks which were two-day col- 
lection items were cashed at two-day 
intervals, never amounting to more 
than $400.00. 

About two days after the last of 
the checks were cashed, the whole 
amount came back ‘no funds’’. The 
employee of the branch who had 
handled the transaction charged 
back $800.00 of them to the cus- 
tomer’s account and put the $2400.- 
00 balance into cash items. 


® Thinking he could work it out, 
and instead of disclosing the matter 
of the delayed return by the drawee 
bank, he attempted to cover the 
items by alternately charging them 
to some customer account and throw- 
ing them back into cash items. He 
borrowed on his life insurance and 
paid some—and finally padded the 
semi-annual charge to savings in- 
terest to liquidate the balance. Then, 
through worry, he lost his memory 
and wandered out of the bank one 
afternoon, to disappear. 

Ten days later, he was sent to a 
hospital by police who found him 
unable to disclose his own identity. 
His memory returned only suffi- 
ciently to tell me his original diffi- 
culty and to piece together a little 
of how he covered. But our record 
of cash items showed the trail of 
the items and the gradual reduction, 
so that we were assured of the run- 
ning amount and the final disposi- 
tion. You never know when an 
otherwise insignificant record may 
prove invaluable. 

A short time ago, the mysterious 
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disappearance of currency, from a 
teller’s cage, brought under im- 
mediate suspicion the teller and 
another clerk who was known to 
have entered his cage to obtain 
transit items, contrary to rules— 
and just before the money disap- 
peared. Both of these men showed 
up very unsatisfactorily to the 
auditing staff during the question- 
ing and were reported to me as dan- 
gerous and so on. After examining 
them directly and indirectly, using 
my little system, I exonerated both 
anid told them the bank had complete 
confidence in them. The real thief 
was later discovered and the situa- 
tion cleared up. 


It is always a painful experience 
to put an innocent person in the 
place of a suspect. Sometimes, 
through general laxity in daily cus- 
toms and relationships in the cages, 
a number of people find themselves 
simultaneously under suspicion due 
to cash shortages or mysterious dis- 
appearances. 


®@ Several years ago, in a branch 
office, a series of shortages occurred 
involving everyone handling cash. 
This persisted in a most alarming 
way. A teller was sent to the branch 
from the main office and I instructed 
him to count his packages before 
locking up at night and count them 
again when opening in the morning. 
The first day he found two tens and 
three fives missing, from packages 
which were intact when he put 
them away locked in his truck, 
which was rolled behind a locked 
grill where other tellers also had 
locked compartments. In place of 
calling me, the teller told the mana- 
ger of the branch who immediately 
took everyone’s keys from them, 
thus broadcasting the situation, stop- 
ping the course of events—and 
leaving everyone under a cloud. It 
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1 Spot audits, early in the 
morning, where the auditor sees 
the money unloaded and un- 
packed, are more effective. 


2 The money should be placed 
on the counter in one position, 
listed, counted, and moved to the 
other side, still in view—avoiding 
any possibility of misunderstand- 
ing or of duplicate listing. 

3 The teller should never turn 
his back on the auditor while the 
count is being made. 


A Routine That Protects The Teller 


4 If the teller is called from 
the cage during the count, the 
auditor should also wait outside, 
with the door shut, until he re- 
turns. 


5 The teller should receipt for 
the total released to him, on the 
sheet used to tally and count the 
cash, 

6 Concentrate all “cash items” 
in one cage, so a daily itemization 
can be made and the list (to be 
kept at least two years) approved 
by a designated officer. 





was some time before the offender 
was spotted. 

The fact was disclosed that in 
this office the tellers were accus- 
tomed to hang their keys during 
the day on the rear grille of the 
cages, where everyone in the place 
had access and could obtain dupli- 
eates from the nearest corner key 
shop in a few minutes.. It is eer- 
tainly axiomatic that if it is neces- 
sary to provide a lock—it is equally 
necessary to protect the key to it. 
Also, if it is wise to put a cage 
around the teller and his responsi- 
bility and give him a door to pro- 
tect both—it is equally necessary 
to secure the situation by keeping 
the door closed. It is, admittedly, 
very difficult to maintain discipline 
—but most profitable. 


@® In years of experience, I have 
discovered but two real crooks 
among those I have encountered in- 
volved in dishonesty and the man 
responsible in this case was one of 
them. Also, this is the only case in 
which I found one teller stealing 
from another. 


I am going to tell about the other 
one just because it illustrates two 
more principles which bear on the 
circumstances out of which safety 
or jeopardy may accrue to the in- 
tegrity of the bank and its assets. 

Some years ago, a junior officer 
was taken on the payroll with good 
local references to substantiate him. 
He was most diligent, suave, and 
persistent in following his objective. 
The first impression I got of him 
was that of one of those little ani- 
mals who furtively visit hen roosts 
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—and I frequently found myself 
looking for the stray feather or two 
on his collar, instead of dandruff. 


As soon as he got his bearings and 
objectives, he came to me one day 
and presented sound reasons why 
descriptions should be dropped cov- 
ering the sale and purchase of se- 
eurities in his department. We dis- 
cussed this from time to time and, 
finally, he did so much lobbying 
that I had to make an official ap- 
peal, giving my impression and 
asking permission to investigate the 
gentleman. (This, of course, was 
when I was in the role of auditor. 
I might add that the bonhomie 
spoken of, in respect to the tellers, 
goes right through the official fam- 
ily, which—although enjoying some 
differences in its own circle and 
voting unanimously in support of 
abstract auditing—when it comes to 
the conerete idea in the auditor 
himself, is a little stand-offish at 
times.) Permission was given in the 
same hearty spirit as if I had asked 
permission to search the cashier for 
fleas. 


But—when the real history of our 
man was uncovered, it included the 
deft dry cleaning of a small bank— 
including selling bank furniture, 
plugging forged bonds in the as- 
sets, and assisting in a payroll rob- 
bery. He left the next day.. 


@ The two principles in this illus- 
tration, I think, are: first, that the 
bank has the indisputable right to 
a clear and complete record of its 
own transactions without duplica- 
tion, in some form answering to the 
orthodox journal and ledger, and 





that the definitely authorized chan- 
nel for all entries be protected by 
proper audit control methods. The 
second point is that a real auditor 
is not only fitted by general experi- 
ence and accounting knowledge for 
his job, but he will, gradually, ac- 
quire intuitive faculties which en- 
able him to sense potential sources 
of trouble in the organization. 

It is hoped that the impression is 
not given that life as an auditor is 
just one merry-go-round of police 
characters. It is not. And the ex- 
periences given are just a few of 
those which might be disclosed cov- 
ering a number of years. The aver- 
age of human nature, I suppose, is 
as constant as the seasonal varia- 
tions of temperature in a_ given 
place. 

The real effect of an intelligent 
auditor’s activities is preventative 
and protectional. It is far easier 
to keep trouble out than it is to put 
it out. If experience proves that it 
is good practice for the bank to keep 
the ‘‘kitty’’ itself, and to insist that 
overs and shorts be reported, then 
the rule ought to be enforced to 
the penny. However, to instill a 
sense of your confidence in employ- 
ees is to remove the inclination on 
their part to cover up honest mis- 
takes, as in cases like the one cited 
of the return of the gambling checks, 
where all care and diligence had 
been used and there was no logical 
excuse for the sequel. 

If you will put the question to 
your auditor, you will most prob- 
ably find he already knows of weak 
spots in your system of records and 
your operating staff and that while 
two viewpoints on any subject are 
helpful, his will be quite profitable. 


To Protect Drawings 


To preserve drawings, working 
designs, sketches, and so on, that 
are easily soiled, coat them with 
collodion to which 24% of stearine 
from a stearine candle has been 
added. The collodion is poured on 
while the drawing is laying on a 
glass plate or board. In approxi- 
mately 20 minutes, the design will 
be dry and so well protected it may 
be washed off with water without 
spoiling it. 


Efficiency is just as important in 
the loan officer as in the bookkeeper. 
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It’s “The Window” 


Bank Provides Display Space 


For Community Projects 


By FREMONT KUTNEWSKY 


‘ 


Here is a bank which has demonstrated a 


sense of its responsibility for 


“service” to 


the community —without overlooking the 
opportunities for good will in the process. 


SMALL display window at 
A the Albuquerque National 
Trust & Savings Bank, in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, has 
worked so consistently and assidu- 
ously for the community by boost- 
ing its varied interests that every- 
body refers to it as ‘‘the window.”’ 
Nearly every week somebody who 
is responsible for the success of a 
concert, school activity, benefit 
dance, tournament or fund-raising 
drive, makes inquiry as to how this 
window may be engaged to give pub- 
licity to the event. In committees, 
on the street, wherever the subject 
comes up, it is sufficient to say ‘‘The 
Window’’. Everybody knows it 
means the bank window, the only 
always available display space in 
the city for public use. 

That is, it’s available to some pur- 
pose each week. There are seasons, 
however, when displays are booked 
up in advance for several weeks. 
The displays are changed each Mon- 
day morning and remain in the win- 
dow for the entire week. 


Inasmuch as very little in the way 
of display material is barred, (for 
example, individual advertising, raf- 
fles, and so on) the bank officials are 
relieved of any necessity to choose 
between applicants for use of the 
window by having an advertising 
agency handle all displays. Many 
weeks the contents of the window 
are unknown to those in the bank 
until they appear on display. Of 
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course, the situation offers many op- 
portunities to do a favor to good 
friends and customers. 

A recent case in point was an 
exhibit telling the story of a promi- 
nent wholesale econcern’s 70 years 
of service. This came at a time when 
Albuquerque was staging a Golden 
Jubilee. 

Other occasions when an indivi- 
dual gets publicity in the window 
come up in connection with the crea- 
tion and growth of strictly local in- 
dustries. In past years it was neces- 
sary more than once to seratch 
around pretty hard to find material 
for an interesting display. Stop- 
gaps used would be a group of pic- 
tures by some talented school boy 
painter, hand carving by local men, 
collections of curios from various 
parts of the world, exhibits showing 
the work of government agencies 
with state or regional headquarters 
in the city, heirlooms, old guns, and 
even something on Christmas Sav- 
ings elubs. 

But lately the window is just 
about always spoken for by one or 
another church, school, lodge, club, 
association or civie group. It’s 
“‘The Window’’ to the Little Thea- 
tre, civic orchestra association, 
American Legion post, University 
Football sponsors, musical concert 
association, U. S. Indian School, 
chamber of commerce, and a host of 
others. Located on a prominent 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Four recent displays: 1. Model airplanes 
by local boys. The shop is run by a lad 
of 17 who turned a hobby into a busi- 
ness; 2. Literature explaining the Na- 
tional Housing Act; 3. Poster and liter- 
ature boosting a local Better Housing 
show; 4. Prize-winning handicraft in a 
contest sponsored by a women’s club. 


How The Window is Used 


1 Displays change each week. 

2 The bank’s advertising 
agency selects each week’s user. 

3 Only lotteries, personal ad- 
vertisements, controversial sub- 
jects, and so on, are barred. 

4 A professional window man 
installs all displays, for uniform 
quality of appearance. 

5 No charge is made for the 
window, except for any special 
posters or backgrounds the win- 
dow dresser may be asked for. 
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Cooperation On Small Loans 


\ "ox ask what our attitude is 
toward commercial banks, with 
special reference to the mak- 

ing of loans by them which corre- 
spond in size to the type of loans 
Morris Plan banks make. Briefly, 
I would say that it is our desire to 
cooperate with such commercial 
banks to the fullest extent and to 
assist them in every way possible 
with their problem, if they should 
desire us to do so. 

As you point out in your letter, 
Morris Plan banks are now operat- 
ing in only 127 cities and, naturally, 
just at this time, are in no position 
to serve the great mass of people in 
the other communities of this coun- 


try, in which there are no Morris 
Plan banks. 


@ I agree with you entirely that 
those people should be served and, 
furthermore, that in hundreds of 
communities throughout the coun- 
try, particularly the smaller ones, 
the local commercial bank is the 
only institution available to provide 
credit for the individuals of their 
communities. So-called ‘‘country”’ 
banks have for years made small 
personal loans, but they have nearly 
always made them on a straight 30-, 
60- or 90-day basis, rather than on 
an amortization basis. 

H. N. Stronck, in a study made a 
_ few years ago, pointed out that in 

a given bank 1,322 lines of credit 
were in force and only 189 were for 
amounts of $2,000 and more, while 
575 were for less than $300. Thus, 
while a very small percentage of the 
total lines in force controlled 84% 
of the outstanding dollars, 43% of 
the total number of lines in force 
accounted for but 3.2% of the dol- 
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By JOSEPH E. BIRNIE 


A practical understanding is always the basis 
for successful cooperation. Here is informa- 
tion about Morris Plan banks that shows 
how they cooperate with commercial banks. 


lars loaned. I dare say that this is 
a fair example of the average com- 
mercial bank located in the smaller 
cities and towns in this country. 


@ You ask whether, inasmuch as 
Morris Plan banks are located prin- 
cipally in the larger cities and are 
comparatively few in number, they 
could have any objections to the 
rank and file of banks, in their own 
way, making loans of the size of the 
average Morris Plan loan. 
Naturally, Morris Plan banks, 
operating at the present time in 127 
cities, are not in position at the 
moment to serve those individuals 
in the scores of other communities 
of this country. And those people 
should be served. The fundamental 
reason for the existence of the Mor- 
ris Plan today is that 25 years ago, 
before the first Morris Plan bank 
was opened, there was no place to 
which the average individual might 
turn for bank credit. If he didn’t 
earry a balance at a commercial 


The Author Says— 


1 The amortization principle 
is sound, particularly on loans to 
individuals. 


2 Huge profits are not avail- 
able in the personal loan business 
—usually 1% is the maximum. 


3 Operating costs are exces- 
sive. 


4 Losses are likely to pile up, 
over a period of years. 


5 Both the granting and the 
handling of personal loans re- 
quire a specialized training. 


bank, he either had to depend upon 
his friends or upon the loan sharks. 

It has been estimated that ap- 
proximately 85% of the population 
of this country were without bank- 
ing facilities. The Morris Plan came 
into being to serve that 85% of the 
population, as far as it could. We 
are serving them today, and I be- 
lieve constructively, in 127 cities. 
As general business conditions con- 
tinue to improve, we hope to make 
Morris Plan facilities available to 
an ever increasing number. I am 
sure you will agree that the past 
few years have been no time in 
which to attempt the organization 
of new banks of any character what- 
ever. 


@ From a sound banking standpoint, 
however, I am not so sure I agree 
with you that it is best for com- 
mercial banks to handle the smaller 
loans to individuals on a commercial 
basis, rather than on an amortiza- 
tion basis. I think Morris Plan 
banks during the past 25 years, and 
particularly during the period of 
the recent depression, have pretty 
well proved the soundness of the 
amortization principle, particularly 
where loans to individuals are con- 
cerned. 

In regard to our advertising cam- 
paign in yours and other banking 
journals last year, I am sorry that 
there has been any misunderstnd- 
ing of our purpose. That advertis- 
ing was not intended to discourage 
small loans in commercial banks— 
provided such loans were handled 
on a sound basis. We do not fear 
competition, provided that compe- 
tition is sound. If we can’t meet 
sound competition, then there is no 
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Editor’s Note: Because of some misun- 
derstanding regarding Morris Plan Bank 
operation, the editor wrote the head- 
uarters of the Morris Plan Bankers 
sociation and asked several specific 
questions which had been asked of him. 
These questions are apparent in the 
answers here given by the Executive 
Secretary of the Morris Plan Bankers 
Association, whose head office is in 
Richmond, Virginia. 


reason for our continued existence. 
But what we do fear is unsound 
competition, particularly from com- 
mercial bankers, who, due to a sur- 
plus of funds and a shortage of 
profits from other departments, 
might be tempted to rush into this 
field in the hope of obtaining a 
handsome return therefrom. 


® Huge profits are simply not avail- 
able in this type of business. Operat- 
ing costs are excessive. Profits in 
Morris Plan banks have been ex- 
tremely moderate. Losses are likely 
to pile up, over a period of years, 
which at first will not be apparent. 
Few people, outside of this particu- 
lar field, have any conception of the 
tremendous amount of detail in- 
volved in successfully conducting a 
business of this type. 

Too many commercial bankers 
who first enter this field are prone 
to become unduly excited at what 
they believe to be the possibility of 
profit. A case in point was a letter 
published in a recent issue of one 
of the banking journals (not yours), 
from a commercial banker who 
claimed he had made 7% on total 
volume done. Such a statement is 
preposterous. It just is not in the 
ecards. If he had properly allocated 
his costs, he undoubtedly would have 
found that he was making much 
nearer 7/10 of 1%. Usually 1% on 
volume done is about as good as can 
be expected, unless unusual cireum- 
stances enter the picture. 

To carry this thought on further, 
it is my conscientious belief that 
most commercial banks are entering 
the personal loan field because they 
are more or less desperate for prof- 
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. in hundreds of communities throughout the country, particularly 


the smaller ones, the local commercial bank is the only institution avail- 
able to provide credit for the individuals of their communities.” 


its and ean find no other outlet for 
their surplus funds, but that as soon 
as the demand for commercial loans 
picks up they will quickly forget 
their personal loan departments and 
will promptly revert to their ‘‘first 
love’’— commercial loans — which, 
after all, is their primary business. 
Then where will the customers of 
their personal loan departments be, 
when they need additional loans and 
ean’t get them, because the com- 
mercial bank is no longer interested 
in what will then have become with 
them simply a minor side line? 

The primary purpose of our ad- 
vertising campaign in the banking 
journals last year was to try to ac- 
quaint commercial bankers with 
some of the facts in connection with 
our business and to try to show them 
that where there was a Morris Plan 
institution in their communities— 
a specialist in the field—that the 
most economic thing the commercial 
bank could do would be to refer ap- 
plications for personal loans to the 
institutions in which personal loans 
were the primary consideration. 
Naturally, we also had a selfish mo- 
tive—we hoped that this would 
prove a source of additional busi- 
ness. 

I hope you will not misunder- 
stand my emphasizing the point 
that ours is a highly specialized field. 
I do not mean to infer that there 


are any secrets involved, or that 


Morris Plan bankers are the only 
ones who know anything about it. 
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Because that, of course, is not true. 
But so many commercial bankers 
have jumped in, without realizing 
the multitudinous details involved, 
that many of them have now jumped 
out again—with the resultant effect 
of leaving the individuals, in many 
cases, without credit facilities and, 
in other cases, having distorted 
their ideas about personal credit to 
such an extent that it will take the 
specialists in the field a long time 
to re-educate those customers in the 
necessary requirements of personal 
eredit. 


Winslow’s Minimizing 


Death Taxes 


By C. MORTON WINSLOW in association 
with WILLARD L. MUNRO 


Published by Commerce Clearing House, 
Chicago. 
116 pp. paper, $1.00 

This book is a timely compilation 
of facts pertaining to the death 
taxes that will apply during the 
year 1936. This information is im- 
portant because of the new higher 
Federal estate and gift tax rates. 
The book contains a helpful analysis 
of the exemptions and alternatives 
of taxations under inheritance, es- 
tate, and gift taxes. 

While the book is small enough 
to be read in an hour, its value is 
chiefly for frequent reference dur- 
ing the year when matters pertain- 
ing to estates come up. 
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The signature is the most illuminating portion of any document 
So there really is something in a name, after all! 


By BLANCHE HOLMES 


If handwriting is valuable in judging 
the character of the man outside the 
counter, then, in the opinion of this 
London, Eng., graphologist, it is even 
more important in selecting the man 
who is to stand behind the counter. 


Their Pens Betray Them 


How To Detect Potential Criminals 


S LONG as the laws of our na- 
A tion are either inadequate to 
cope with offenders or are 
wantonly disregarded, while the 
public remains for the most part 
apathetically indifferent to the en- 
forcement of law, no decrease in 
crime can rationally be expected. It 
is therefore of paramount impor- 
tance that the business world, and 
bankers in particular, should at 
least be partially safe-guarded by 
such knowledge as would forewarn 
them of the true character of their 
prospective employees, and_ those 
with whom they have financial deal- 
ings. 

While graphology, as distinct 
from the work of a handwriting ex- 
pert, does not claim to uncover the 
actual writer of a forged signature, 
it throws a penetrating light on evil 
propensities. The recognition of dis- 
honest proclivities is of vital impor- 
tance to bankers as to other large 
business concerns when selecting em- 
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Before You Hire Them 


ployees. For this reason the grapho- 
logical indications which serve as 
danger signals to personnel man- 
agers cannot be safely disregarded. 


@ No longer does the intelligent 
man expect to find the ‘‘Brand of 
Cain’’ stamped on the features of 
the actual or potential thief or mur- 
derer. On the contrary, many of 
the most notorious criminals in 
civilized countries have been remark- 
able for their pleasing facial fea- 
tures, as specifically noted in the 
case of women poisoners or their 
accomplices. 

Obviously, a charming manner 
and a pleasing personality are the 
stock in trade of the confidence man, 
the betrayer of women, and others 
of the same fraternity. So, the dan- 
ger signals revealed by the writing 
should be carefully noted. The 
former general fallacy, that the face 
is the index of the soul, has long ago 
been refuted by Seotland Yard, the 
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French Sureté and the New York 
police. 

But a man’s signature—ah, that 
is indeed a certain give-away! 

The signature is the most: illumin- 
ating portion of any document, by 
reason of the fact that it is the only 
identical sequence of letters which 
never vary in the order of their 
placement, and, because so fre- 
quently written, it is almost auto- 
matically inscribed, with a natural, 
spontaneous, and almost unconscious 
movement of the pen. This, of 
course, does not apply to forged sig- 
natures. The importance of the sig- 
nature is further enhanced by the 
fact that sometimes it is the only 
portion of a document which is not 
either typewritten or missing. 

In dealing with criminology and 
handwriting, the signature readily 
indicates whether the criminal be- 
longs to one of the three most com- 
mon types of transgressors: the oe- 
easional criminal; the habitual of- 
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fender; or the hardened habitué of 
the underworld. It is a fallacy to 
imagine that all defaulters or law 
breakers are necessarily men of 
criminal instincts. They may be 
divided into three distinct classes: 
those with no desire to backslide, 
who start life with every good in- 
tention but whose weakness of char- 
acter readily causes them to sue- 
cumb to temptation, should it sud- 
denly arise and be attended with lit- 
tle chance of detection; those who 
are inherently predisposed to 
crooked ways, the easy-come, easy- 
go money seekers; and the habitu- 
ally eriminally-minded. 

As regards the first class of trans- 
gressors, the ‘‘oceasional criminal,’’ 
men of this temperament may never 
commit an illegal action, unless un- 
expectedly and injudiciously ex- 
posed to an alluring temptation to 
which their unstable nature and 
weak will power causes them to 
yield. The man whose character is 
fundamentally weak reveals this in- 
cipient lack of moral stamina by the 
outlines of his pen. It is shown by 
a marked forward slope, by discon- 
nected letters—the sign of impul- 
siveness when associated with such 
an angle of writing—and by light 
pen pressure together with weakly 
barred strokes to the small ‘‘t’s’’. 
The following illustration, that of 
‘‘George Merton,’’ is a good ex- 
ample. 


Nope & Me tau dere 
Feaje Pr rtrr 


Here we have a loose style of 
writing with the forward slope and 
divergent outlines of the vowels. 
Note also the feeble bar to the small 
“*t’’. The writer would act on the 
impulse of the moment, the signs of 
logical sequence of ideas being con- 
spicuous by their absence. His nat- 
ural love of spending and gener- 
osity are disclosed by the terminals 
to his words in the sentence, ‘‘ Hope 
to see you soon.’’ Such a man would 
be very susceptible to the influence 
of his environment and to associates. 
He would also be an easy prey to 
sharks and shysters. 

The ‘‘habitual criminal’’ is sel- 
dom a weakling. On the contrary 
he has a definite purpose in life, that 
of aequiring easy money. He be- 
longs to the ‘‘Get-Rich-Quickly Wal- 
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Danger Signals In Signatures 


Major— 
Bad alignment. 


Dwindling letters in the middle 
of words. 


Very heavy pen pressure with 
blunt capitals. . 


Bludgeon shaped bars to the “t”. 


Heavy “t” bar struck up in some 
places and in others at a down- 
ward angle. 


The “t” bar heavy at its com- 
mencement and then tapering off 
to a point. P 


Certain odd formations of capital 
letters. 


lingford’’ type, and naturally inclines 
to erooked ways. The signature of 
Gean Oneal reveals this inherent dis- 
position to evil. 


¢ 


yar 0 me ot oer Ayry Bo 2-8 


_ den On-d 06 40 9 ———~ pot iars 
Ga 7> Glan rsel | 


In this example, the divergent 
slope of the letters and the varying 
heights are very noticeable. Al- 
though, in an otherwise favorable 
writing, these two features would 
not necessarily indicate evil pro- 
clivities, but might merely denote a 
facile temperamental nature and a 
versatile mind, when found in con- 
junction with irregularity of align- 
ment and a terminal hook to the 
last letter of the signature they con- 
stitute the red signal— danger ahead. 
The interlaced formation of the 
eapital ‘‘O’’ and the crowding of 
the next letter, the small ‘‘n’’, with 
its split strokes further emphasize 
the deceitful nature of the penman. 
Apart from the signature, the out- 
lines of the words: ‘‘Owl Drug Co.’’ 
corroborate the evil indications. The 
large awkward capital ‘‘O’’ with 
its interlaced connection to the 
smal ‘‘w,’’ and the abrupt termina- 
tion of the ‘‘l,’’ are all minor fea- 
tures indicative of unreliability, 
while major signs are the capital 
‘*D”’ and the elevated small ‘‘u’’. 
The abnormal outline of the ‘‘d’’ 
is particularly significant. Even a 
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Minor— 


Interlaced vowels (when other un- 
favorable tendencies are shown). 
Varying height of small letters 
(when not shown to be indicative 
of a versatile disposition). 
Disconnected letters (ONLY when 
associated with a forward slope 
and weak bars to the small “t”). 
The stem of the small “d” split 
as in the writing of Bill Simmons. 
Crowded letters (unless the result 
of a constrained diffident nature, 
or strict economical habits). 
Varying slopes to letters. 
Twisted writing. 

Curious indents or curves. 


tyro in the science of graphology 
eould not mistake such danger sig- 
nals. 

The interlacing of letters in a 
word, or even of words themselves, 
as sometimes shown in signatures is 
never of favorable significance, al- 
though in the superior type of writ- 
ing it may merely denote marked 
diseretion and caution. It has more 
significance when present in writing 
of a vertical slope or in backhand 
outlines than when associated with 
the forward slope. Such caution in- 
dicates a suspicious nature, when in 
place of the usual period between 
sentences, a short horizontal line is 
found. The same discrimination is 
required when determining the sig- 
nifieation of crowded writing. While 
in the superior type of penmanship 
it may not point to thievish pro- 
clivities, in the inferior type it is a 
definite danger signal. 


@ In this connection it is essential 
to point out that, graphologically, 
the terms ‘‘superior’’ or ‘‘inferior’’ 
have nothing in common with the 
writing master’s standard of good 
or bad writing. The even, smooth, 
regular flowing outlines favored by 
school teachers are not necessarily 
associated with good writing when 
the analysis of character is in ques- 
tion. The conventional, conservative 
man or woman, lacking in individ- 
uality and _ initiative, generally 
writes a better hand from the peda- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Continued from the December 
issue of Rand M¢Nally 
Bankers Monthly 


16. Sawmill A Wisconsin bank- 
er discovered that a certain farmer 
had two sons who the banker be- 
lieved would like to do something 
to earn money for themselves. There 
were a good many farmers in the 
vicinity who had logs to be sawed 
into firewood. The banker asked 
these boys if they had time, and if 
they would like to make a business 
of sawing wood during the winter. 
The boys were interested at once. 
‘*But,’’ they said, ‘‘we have no 
power saw.’’ The banker asked the 
boys to investigate the cost of a 
power saw and to talk to some of 
their neighbors to see if they could 
get enough work to keep them busy 
all winter. It was not long before 
the boys returned with complete 
information, and with the encour- 
aging news that they could get more 
wood to saw than they could possibly 
take care of during that season. 
The banker promptly lent the 
money to buy the saw and the gaso- 
line engine needed to run it. Be- 
fore the winter was over, the loan 
was paid, and the boys have been 
good bank customers ever since. 


17. Lumber This same banker 
learned that some young men whom 
he knew very well, were interested 
in buying a lumber yard in a near- 
by town. He knew that they did 
not have enough money. In fact, 
his information was that the deal 
was about to fall through because 
of the lack of sufficient capital. 
Most bankers would have passed off 
the situation as requiring a capital 
loan that could not properly classify 
as a commercial bank loan. But this 
banker was not so easily discour- 
aged. He knew the young men, and 
he knew that they could make a 
success of the business. Further- 
more, he knew that they had some 
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relatives who would probably help 
them get astart. He talked with the 
boys. He asked them if they would 
buy the lumber yard if they could 
get the money. They said they 
would. He questioned them further 
as to their ambitions and their will- 
ingness to work hard. He asked 
about the policies they proposed to 
follow. He satisfied himself that the 
boys would earn the money and that 
it would not take them long to pay 
back what they would need to bor- 
row. The amount was too large for 
his bank to lend, so he ealled the 
officers of several near-by banks, ex- 
plained the situation, and arranged 
for these boys to borrow two or three 
thousand dollars from each of sev- 
eral banks in the vicinity. He ar- 
ranged also for the boys’ relatives, 
whose credit standing was splendid, 
to endorse the notes so that the banks 
would be fully protected. He worked 
out a plan by which the loans could 
be classified as commercial loans, and 
the result was some splendid new 
business which was only the begin- 
ning of a fine business relationship. 


18. Refrigerators A hardware 
store in an Ohio college town, had a 
number of fine prospects for the sale 
of electric refrigerators. In talking 
with the hardware merchant, the 
local banker discovered that many 
of these sales were not made because 
of the lack of financing facilities. 

**T don’t care to send this credit 
out of town,’’ said the hardware mer- 
chant, ‘‘I would rather not make the 
sales.’’ 

**T appreciate your interest in our 
local bank,’’ said the banker, ‘‘and 
I believe that if we get together, 
there may be a way that I can handle 
the ecredit.’’ 

The banker went over the list of 
prospective buyers with the hard- 
ware dealer and discovered that 
practically all of them could be clas- 
sified as good bank credit risks. Some 
of the others needed a little special 
investigation. The result was that 
the bank secured a number of per- 
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fectly good short-term loans and the 
hardware dealer increased his sales. 
In most cases, the prospects were 
teachers in the local college whose 
income was regular and secure. The 
bank had a little extra work in re- 
cording the monthly payments that 
were made, but this work did not 
amount to enough to require the em- 
ployment of any additional help. So, 
after all, it did not cost the bank 
extra to handle this type of loan. 


19. Insurance A local hard- 
ware dealer told his banker one day 
that he was going to the state hard- 
ware dealers convention. When he 
returned, he came bounding into the 
bank ‘‘like a rubber ball,’’ said the 
banker, in explaining the situation 
to me. ‘‘He was all enthused.’’ 


‘I’m going to be secretary of that 
state hardware association, in three 
years,’’ he said. He explained to 
the banker just what steps he would 
have to take in order to realize this 
ambition. He also explained to him 
that his idea was to develop the busi- 
ness of a mutual hardware insurance 
company, which was operated by 
the state hardware dealers associ- 
ation. The banker encouraged him 
and helped him to make his plans. 
Within three years the dealer was 
made secretary. ‘‘Now,’’ he said to 
the banker, ‘‘I’m going to bring that 
insurance company to this town.’’ 
The banker helped him to make more 
plans, and the insurance company 
was brought to the town. There 
were many steps in the development 
of this business in which the banker 
played an important part, and from 
time to time, loans were made to a 
finance company, organized to carry 
the notes customers gave in payment 
for their insurance premiums. When 
these borrowings got to be too large 
for the local bank to handle, the 
bank suggested that, inasmuch as 
it had trust powers, it could 
serve as trustee of these notes so that 
the finance company could borrow 
from other sources. As a result, 
most of the borrowing was done right 
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THE WAVY LINES 


well designed bank check lithographed on genuine safety paper of 
fine quality may be one of the most effective forms of advertising a bank can use. A bank's checks are 


seen and handled by all of the bank's customers and by many prospective customers the bank would 


like to have. The wavy line trade-mark is La Monte’s guarantee of « : uniform quality—ot 
paper in keeping with the character of sound and progressive be : 
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in the town, from individual in- 
vestors. The bank made interest on 
loans to, the company, and also 
trustee fees for handling the col- 
lateral for the other loans. 


20. Fish Flies A friend of a 
Wisconsin banker was an ardent 
fisherman. His luck was not always 
the best. One day the banker’s 
friend said: ‘‘My daughter made me 
a fish fly, which she says will bring 
me good luck. I’m going out to use 
it tomorrow. Would you like to come 
along ?”’ ’ 

The banker accepted the invitation 
and discovered that the daughter had 
made a fly that was really more effec- 
tive than others available. 


‘*Your daughter has a real idea,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Why don’t you have her 
make some for other people ?”’ 

The result was that, with the 
banker’s encouragement, and with 
loans from the bank from time to 
time, this business was built up until 
now it is the largest exclusive manu- 
facturer of fish flies in the world. 


21. Baby Furniture A Wiscon- 
sin banker had a customer who had 
an idea for a special type of baby 
furniture. The banker encouraged 
the customer to experiment with this 
furniture and to build a sample. 
When the furniture was offered for 
sale, it was found that there was a 
ready market. The banker helped 
the man to get capital for the con- 
cern. He then arranged for com- 
mercial loans to buy the material and 
earry the operations until returns 
were received from sales. These 
proved to be fairly short-term loans 
and were, of course, self-liquidating. 


22. Grocery A New York bank- 
er discovered that a local grocer, 
while he made regular deposits of 
fairly large amounts, did not seem to 


show any progress. Upon inquiry, 
he found that the grocer’s bills were 
not discounted for cash. So, much 
of what should have been profit, was 
paid to the wholesaler for longer 
datings. The banker found that an- 
other fault was that the merchant 
was carrying large open accounts on 
his books. By working with him on 
these accounts, and encouraging him 
to do energetic collection work, the 
banker was able to see a way to lend 
the merchant money for discounting 
his bills. 


23. Insurance Premiums In 
a conversation with one of his 
friends, a Kentucky banker learned 
that his friend carried a great deal 
of insurance. 

‘*T think I earry too much,’’ said 
the friend. ‘‘At any rate, the bills 
are too big. I have one policy that 
costs me $400 a year. That’s a lot 
of money to pay out all at once. I 
have another one that costs $200 a 
year, and a third that costs me $385. 
They come due at different times, 
but it is always extremely difficult 
for me to have that much money at 
one time for that purpose.’’ 

‘*Wouldn’t it be, easier,’’ asked 
the banker, ‘‘for you to pay that in 
monthly installments ?’’ 

‘*T suppose so,’’ said the friend, 
‘‘but there would be three sets of 
installments, and that would be a 
lot of bother.”’ 

‘*Let the bank pay those premiums 
all at onece,’’ suggested the banker, 
‘‘and then you pay the bank by 
making a monthly deposit.’’ 

After a little consideration, the 
man agreed that this would be a 
great convenience to him. 


24. Oil Burners Dropping in- 
to a hardware store to buy some 
thumb tacks, a banker saw that the 
hardware dealer was in conversation 
with an oil burner salesman. The 
banker was interested in the conver- 
sation, a part of which he overheard, 
and he asked a few questions. 

**T should think it would be a nice 
addition to your business to put in a 
line of oil burners,’’ said the banker. 
‘*You would not have to carry any 
stock, as I understand it, except one 
sample and a few parts.’’ 


‘*That’s right,’’ said the dealer, 
‘*but I just don’t have the necessary 
capital to put in the sample and 
parts.”’ 

After inquiring how much capital 
it would take, the banker checked 
over the dealer’s business, and his 
financial statement, and saw that it 
would be comparatively easy for the 
dealer to pay a loan made to add this 
new line. 

**All you have to do,’’ said the 
banker, ‘‘is to make three sales. 
I’ll bet you ean figure out right 
now where those three sales can be 
made.”’ 

**Yes,’’ said the dealer, ‘‘I think 
I know where I can sell four or five.’’ 
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The result was that the banker 
found a new opportunity for a loan 
in helping the dealer get started in 
this line. The dealer made good. 


25. Foundry While attending 
a state bankers convention in a near- 
by city, a California banker went, 
with some of the other bankers, to 
visif a local factory. They were 
taken through the foundry of this 
factory, and the latest type of foun- 
dry machinery was pointed out, 
together with its advantages. When 
the banker returned, he happened 
one day to recall this visit, while he 
was talking with a local foundry 
owner. 

‘*By the way,’’ he said, ‘‘I saw 
some of the latest foundry machinery 
on my trip to the city when I at- 
tended the state bankers convention. 
Do you know about the latest equip- 
ment ?’’ 

**Yes, I do,’’ said the foundry 
owner. ‘‘I could save myself a lot 
of money if I had the latest equip- 
ment, but I haven’t the capital to 
put it in.”’ 

‘‘Let me figure with you on this 
proposition,’’ suggested the banker. 

After checking up on the orders 
in hand, the cost of production, and 
available profits, the banker saw that 
the foundry owner could soon make 
enough profit to repay a loan to 
buy the equipment. 


20. Furniture In a certain 
town in Nebraska, there was no fur- 
niture store. There was, however, a 
good general store that had a build- 
ing with extra space that was not 
paying the store owner much of any 
profit. One day the banker asked 
the merchant why he did not handle 
furniture. 

‘‘There’s plenty of space on that 
top floor,’’ he said. 

‘*Yes,’’ said the merchant, ‘‘I have 
the space, but I haven’t the neces- 
sary money to put in the stock.’’ 

After inquiring as to the terms 
available from the manufacturers, 
and as to the proper selection and 
display of furniture, the banker sug- 
gested that, if the dealer would put 
in the department and would con- 
tinually use a certain space on the 
main floor, together with a large 
window for displaying the furniture, 
the bank would help him get under 
way with the loans. The loans proved 
to be self-liquidating and profitable. 
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As the result of an investigation, 
replies were received from 67 as to 
the relationship through officers 
and directors, to other businesses in 
the community. It may be surpris- 
ing to some to learn that many busi- 
nesses in the community are assisted 
in their management by one or more 
bankers. When you include bank 
directors who are, of course, the 
legal managers of the bank, you dis- 
cover that assistance in the manage- 
ment of many businesses by a bank 
officer or director is the common, 
rather than the unusual, thing. 


Because of this close relation- 
ship, many manufacturers who sell 
to schools, universities, hospitals, 
churches, libraries, museums, or- 
phanages, factories, stores, dealer- 
ships, office buildings, and so on, 
have found it important to educate 
the banker to their products. 

Some of them have learned that 
a banker on a board of directors may 
be either a favorable or unfavorable 
influence toward the purchase of 
some important commodity if that 
banker is not properly educated to 
its product. 


For example, a factory desiring 
te inaugurate new machinery may 
have one or more bankers on its 
board. If the banker has been over- 
looked, in educating the board, many 
manufacturers have found that he 
is inclined to take a conservative 
attitude toward the purchase. 

From the banker’s standpoint, it 
is valuable to be on the management 
boards of various institutions. In 
the first place, he keeps in closer 
touch with different lines of busi- 






How Bankers Help Manage 
Other Kinds Of Businesses 


ness, and in the second place, he has 
an opportunity to watch the wheels 
go round in some other business than 
his own. 


As an indication of the common 
practice of bankers and bank di- 
rectors engaging in the management 
of other types of business, a table is 
reproduced herewith, which gives 
a number of businesses on which the 
67 banks reporting have manage- 
ment representation. 


Number of Businesses in Which 67 
Banks Have Officers Rep- 
resenting Them 


ee ee 6 
SIN S¥s6 <5 esi tnuuaow een Ht) 
re 5 
I MIDs aks cede pecans ee 2 
I Ey Ree 13 
pe eS er eee 10 
RN. os SawiWaxssiwruvineedl 31 
PN: kivsccesLwacucimaeabes 5 
PND avis aii teceuwtend 2 
co EE SE Hee 4 
Old Peoples Homes............ H) 


Number of Officers Who Are Direc- 
tors In The Following Busi- 


nesses 
Ry ee Ee 38 
EE eee ee eee eee 24 
IEE Sc cwaseesvéwaeanme 8 
Pee PIR: occvsavesusacva 9 
Bldg. & Loan Assns............ 25 
MOND: eae stag eee 24 
RR eh odie bess Rak hbawenae 17 
Ns cet eke rug aeeenn dee daee 24 
Apartment Houses............. 8 
a ky rere 15 
I ie rcesiacaan imate 4 
a Sere 4 
Publie Service Co’s............ 6 





To Improve Credits 


A plan that is being successfully 
used by many banks is to ask for 
cooperation with the C. P. A. at the 
time when the annual audit is made. 
Instead of the auditor’s report be- 
ing brought to the bank after the 
work is all finished, there is first a 
meeting between the banker, the bor- 
rower, and the C. P. A. The banker 
tells him exactly what questions and 
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criticisms had been made when the 
company’s line of credit had been 
discussed in loan committee or meet- 
ing on previous occasions of borrow- 
ing, and the accountant is asked to 
present information that would an- 
swer these criticisms or questions in 
his report. 

Of course it is all a friendly and 
cooperative proceeding, not in any 
sense a domination by the bank. 
When borrowers really wish to work 


with their bankers, they have ae- 
cepted the plan with enthusiasm, 
for the banker’s requirements have 
in many cases showed them weak 
spots in their own financial picture, 
of which they themselves had only 
partly been conscious—H. W. S. 


How One Type Of 
Forger Operates 


There have frequently been for- 
geries perpetrated on banks in dif- 
ferent parts of the country which 
could have been stopped by the use 
of photography. The technic of the 
forger was simplicity itself and was 
about as follows. 

He watched the movement of mail 
matter around the first of the month, 
and managed to intercept bank state- 
ments with their accompanying paid 
checks. Sometimes he would get in- 
to offices with duplicate keys early 
in the morning, after the mailman 
had delivered a batch of letters 
through a door slot. In other cases 
country mail boxes were visited in 
the wake of a rural mail carrier. 
Sometimes he would get into offices 
at night. 

Having secured a statement and 
checks he would carefully copy the 
signature, get an idea of how large 
a forged check might be expected 
to clear without question, and then, 
a few hours later, would re-mail the 
statement to the customer who would 
receive it, apparently in due course 
and without anything to excite sus- 
picion. 

Then, in a certain month, the for- 
ger would deposit his forgeries to 
an account of his own that had been 
active for some time previous. Fi- 
nally, before leaving for parts un- 
known, he would make every effort 
to again steal the statement and paid 
checks—this time not returning 
them. 

Of course, when the customers 
came to check up with the bank, 
they found items charged to them 
which they had not issued. When 
one or two criminals of this type 
were apprehended, it was very diffi- 
cult to prove any fraud against 
them, the actual forgeries not being 
procurable. 


The bank was the one that lost, 
for it had no evidence of the fraud- 
ulent checks.—H. W. S. 
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Automobile Loans 


Prove Satisfactory 


The Houston National Bank of Houston, 
Texas, has had a worth-while experience 
in the making of automobile loans as 
here described by the bank’s president. 


By JOS. F. MEYER, JR. 


loans, we advertised to the car 

owners of Houston, the first of 
August, 1935, that this bank was 
ready to lend money to any reliable 
borrower wishing to buy a new car. 
This advertising was represented by 
a six-page folder which was mailed 
to 25,000 selected automobile own- 
ers in the best neighborhoods. This 
has been the means of having new- 
car buyers call at our bank to finance 
their new cars. 

An application blank is given 
them to fill out, a copy of which is 
reproduced here. 

We apparently are not receiving 
any assistance from the automobile 
dealers although I do not believe 
they are actively opposing the plan. 
The business which we are receiv- 
ing is the result of our direct-by- 
mail advertising, the customer com- 
ing direct to us, or insisting upon 
the automobile agency utilizing our 
plan. 

We are financing about three new 
ears each business day. Approxi- 
mately one to three applications are 
being declined each business day. 
Having just started, our volume is 
small, but we are handling between 
5% and 10% of the total new cars 
of standard make being financed at 
this time in this county. 


[ ORDER to add to our local 
} 


@ We secure credit references, care- 
fully check them, and also secure 
information from the Retail Credit 
Association. This is all done within 
our bank by men trained in this 


special type of investigation. 

We look mainly to the paying 
ability, credit standing, and char- 
acter of the maker. The equity in 
the car is secondary. The folder we 
mail to prospects gives full informa- 
tion, and we particularly call atten- 
tion in this connection to the fact 
that ‘‘all applicants must possess 
high credit rating, clear record for 
the prompt payment of their obliga- 
tions, and sufficient income to assure 
their ability to make their monthly 
payments comfortably.’’ 


®© The following paragraphs are 
some quotations from the folder 
with which we introduce and de- 
seribe this financing plan: 

No endorsements or guarantee are 
required in obtaining a loan. Your 
ear acts as security and credit is 
extended directly to you as a re- 
sponsible resident of this community 
. . . for all applicants must possess 
high eredit rating, clear record for 
the prompt payment of their obliga- 
tions and sufficient income to assure 
their ability to make their monthly 
payments comfortably. It is not 
necessary to be a depositor, though 
your account is invited at all times. 
The amount of the loan represents 
a conservative portion of the new 
ear’s value ... usually two-thirds 
of the purchase price, plus the pre- 
miums for the insurance necessary 
to protect the car owner, as well as 
the bank . . . You may select your 
own insurance agent. 


The down payment... usually 
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one-third of the delivered price . . 
may be covered by cash, by the 
trade-in value of your old ear or by 
a combination of the two. The bal- 
ance, covered by your loan, may be 
met in either twelve or eighteen uni- 
form monthly payments. 

Aside from insurance, a Houston 
National Bank loan costs exactly 
6% discount for one year... and 
a corresponding rate for 18 months. 

There is no brokerage to pay. No 
extra charges of any kind . . . The 
result is a substantial savings over 
most financing methods. 

In addition to economy, a Houston 
National Bank loan affords these 
other worthwhile advantages: 


—you place yourself on the advan- 
tageous footing of a cash buyer. 
—you know the exact cost in ad- 
vance. 

—finally, you are building up your 
eredit at your bank... which 
opens the door to a variety of use- 
ful services. 


Sell Governments? 


‘‘We are seriously considering 
selling our long-time governments 
and investing the money in short- 
time paper. The profit in the treas- 
ury 414’s amounts to about 4 years’ 
interest and as we have over $175,- 
000 of them, it is hard to pass up 
this opportunity.’’—An Ohio Banker. 
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SURVEY made of the State 
A Associations reveals that 14 

of them have a 100% mem- 
bership. That means that all of the 
state banks in the state belong to 
the association. These 14 states are 
Arizona, Colorado, District of Col- 
umbia, Kansas, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Montana, Oregon, Rhode Is- 
land, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, 
Vermont, and Washington. Nine- 
teen others have 90% or more mem- 
bership. 

These other states are California, 
Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Louisiana, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee and Virginia. In other 


words, 33 of the 48 associations 
have 90% or more membership. 

It is apparent that the first 
banker associations were organized 
more for social purposes. The bank- 
ers of various states realized that 


| | Mem 

| % 
Alabama. . ‘ | 1890 | 68 
Arizona... 1903 | 100 
Arkansas. . 1891 | 87 
California. . . 1891 | 98 
Colorado. .. 1902 | 100 
Connecticut. . . .. 1889 | 65 
Delaware... . eee 
District of Columbia 1901 | 100 
Florida... . 1888 | 99 
Georgia. . . 1892 | 81 
Idaho.... ee Loc... 
Illinois. . 1891 | 93 
Indiana. . eg Er 
Iowa..... 1887 | 99.5 
Kansas.... 1887 | 100 
Kentucky..... 1892 | 100 
Louisiana. 1900 92 
Maine...... : 1900 99 
Maryland... 1895 | 100 
CES: re 98.6 
Michigan...... is et FR 
Minnesota......... 1889 | 90 
Mississippi. . . . 1889 | 96 
Missouri... . 1891 | 95 
Montana...... | 1904 100 





100% Membership 


In 14 State Bankers Associations 


| Present | 


they could benefit from personal 
contact with each other, so they 
held a convention and organized an 
association. 

The first association to begin its 
work was the Texas Bankers As- 
sociation which was organized in 
1885. Today it has 100% member- 
ship. Following this, in 1887 an 
association was formed in Kansas, 
and one in Michigan. In 1889 
associations were formed in Con- 
necticut, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
South Dakota, and Washington. 
The others have been formed since 
that time. 

In all but six states, state secre- 
taries and their staffs maintain a 
central office. The six states that do 
not have such a central office are 
Alabama, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, Virginia and 
Maryland. 

All of the states report many val- 
uable activities, among which are 
the following: Annual conventions, 









State Bankers Associations 


State associations exert an important influence in the 
programs and development of the banking fraternity. 


state-wide group meetings, regional 
clearing houses, county organiza- 
tions, legislative supervision, pro- 
tective work, bank management 
studies and meetings, insurance 
work, legal information, taxation 
matters, the promotion of agricul- 
ture, public relations work, work 
against the competition of govern- 
ment agencies in the banking field 
and the promotion of public bene- 
fits within the state. 

A notable example of this last 
item is to be found in the experi- 
ence of the Tennessee Bankers As- 
sociation. It established an educa- 
tional loan fund which has enabled 
more than 500 boys and girls to at- 
tend the University of Tennessee. 
It underwrote a state bond issue to 
the extent of $10,000,000. 

Another good example of this 
public spirited service is to be 
found in the experience of the 
Indiana Bankers Association, which 


(Continued on page 64) 
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| Nat'l 








oO Present State | Nat’l 
Te. Mem. Mem. | Mem. 





Date | “% % o% 
1890 | 84 
1908 | 79 
1892 | 89 
1908 | 95 _ 
1906 90 89 
1894 | 90 
1897 95 ; 
2 eae 95 
1891 96 
1897 | 99 100 97 

| 1905 | 100 
1895 96 

i+ 1915 100 
1901 88 15 
1889 | 100 
1890 98 ae 

* 1885 100 ‘ ; 
1909 100 100 100 
1914 | 100 55 45 
1893 98 
1889 100 
1893 | 17 

; . 2 ae BSc ee i oe 
i te Rees: 90 





State 
Mem. | Mem. 
% | 
50 50 Nebraska.... 
So maemo oR Gtehcalge hat Nevada...... 
66 3 3346 New Hampshire. . 
er ree New Jersey... 
100 100 New Mexico... 
95 ore New York... 
90 i North Carolina. 
Se eee ; North Dakota. . 
93 100 eee 
Sef Pe oe Jc Oklahoma. : 
100 ou ee 
91 pie Pennsylvania. . . 
75 : Rhode Island*>.. . 
5 pbc Pret was South Carolina... . 
100 100 South Dakota..... 
100 100 Tennessee... . 
5k Kokko eed Sane acs ee 
100 98 aes 
a re ee Vermont... ; 
Virginia........ 
Washington..... 
ieee — 90 West Virginia... 
90 Ser ye Wisconsin...... 
_ ae ee Wyoming........ 
eee * Oldest. 






T Most recent. 
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ww... Recordak has done 
for other banks, it can 
do for yours. This modern 
photographic accounting sys- 
tem has made real net savings 
in operating costs...has in- 
creased accuracy, efficiency 
and safety in many banks. 
Hundreds of banks have 
saved up to 45@ in their per 
item costs... saved 50% in sup- 
plies...90% in storage space. 
Let us show you what Rec- 
ordak can do in your bank... 
the savings it can make. 
Recordak Corporation (sub- 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company), 350 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


RE CORDAK 


oe: 


LIBERTY BANK OF BUFFALO—BUFFALO, N. Y. 


© Recordak 





It Couldn’t Happen—But It Did! 





Bond Hides In A Strange Box 


The safe deposit 
manager in a Chi- 
cago bank was con- 
fronted with a cus- 
tomer one day who 
held a $500 bond 
in his hand. 

‘“Who put this 
into my box?’’ 
asked the cus- 
tomer. 

The manager looked at the bond 
and smiled. 

**TIsn’t it your bond?’’ he asked. 

**No,’’ said the boxholder, ‘‘I 
never owned a bond like that.’’ 

**T hope you’re not angry,’’ said 
the manager, ‘‘at finding a $500 
bond in your box.”’ 

**No, I’m not angry,’’ said the 
customer, ‘‘but I’m puzzled. I don’t 
see how anybody else’s bond could 
get into my box. I thought the safe 
deposit box was proof against any 
kind of tampering.”’ 

“*Yes, it is,’’ said the manager. 
**You have presented me with a 
mystery. I can’t tell you how a 
bond could crawl from one box into 
another, but if you will sit down a 
few minutes, perhaps I can unravel 
this mystery.”’ 

In a few minutes, the manager 
called to the customer, ‘‘I have 
found the owner ‘of your bond,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and I can now explain to you 
how the bond got into your box.’’ 

This is the story he told: ‘‘You 
last opened your box on February 
15. You used booth number 7 at 
10:15 in the morning. At 10 o’clock 
one of our other customers used 
booth number 7 and this bond be- 
longs to him. 

‘*He went through the contents of 
kis box, and in the process, put this 
bond into the envelope in which you 
found it. You see it is one of the 
bank’s envelopes kept in the booth 
for the benefit of customers. In 
some way or other, he failed to pick 
up this envelope that contained the 
bond, when he put the other things 
back into his box and put it into the 
vault. Then, a short time later, you 
came in. 

**You used the same booth. You 
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evidently took some things out of 
your box and placed them on the 
desk. When you picked them up, 
you saw this envelope that evidently 
contained something and you thought 
it was yours, so you put it into your 
box with your own things.’’ 

‘*You’re some detective!’’ said the 
eustomer. ‘‘How in the world did 
you find out all of those facts?’’ 

**T am glad to explain it to you,’’ 
said the manager, ‘‘because I want 
you to know that we are extremely 
careful about our customers’ busi- 
ness. Here is a card on which is 
recorded every date on which you 
have entered your box. We also re- 
cord the time of day and the booth 
in which your box was opened. In 
the same way, we keep a record of 
the use made of the booths by every 
customer we have. 

‘“What I did to trace this partic- 
ular mystery was to find out the 
name of the customer who had used 
the booth ahead of you on the last 
day you were here. I called him on 
the phone and he said he had a $500 
bond just like this. He had not yet 
missed it because he had not opened 
the box since February 15.’’ 


A Check That Walked Away 


If you think that 
a customer could 
not walk away with 
a check that had 
already been paid 
without giving a 
receipt for it, then 
read this story. 

A man and wom- 
an opened an ac- 
count as man and wife with right 
of survivorship. The first deposit 
was $1550. A week later the woman 
came into the bank alone and with- 
drew $1500 in cash. 

A few days later, near closing 
time on a busy Saturday morning, 
when there were long lines of cus- 
tomers at the windows, the man and 
woman came into the bank again. 
The lady seated herself in the lobby. 
The man took his place in the line, 
and when it came his turn at the 
window he presented a check for 








$1550, the full amount of the orig- 
inal deposit. He explained to the 
teller that he and his wife were go- 
ing to leave town to move to another 
city and they wanted to close the 
account. 

The teller found that there was 
only $50 left and told the man so. 
The man insisted that no with- 
drawal had been made. He said, 
‘*Your bank must have made an 
error in posting.’’ 

The teller secured the check which 
the woman had given for $1,500 and 
showed it to the man. The man 
picked it up and stated that he 
wanted to talk to his wife about it 
a minute. He went over to where 
his wife sat and entered into a 
heated conversation with her, hold- 
ing the check in his right hand. 

The line at the paying teller’s 
window was long and the other cus- 
tomers became so impatient that the 
teller felt obliged to wait on them. 
While his back was turned for a 
minute, the man and woman left the 
bank and were not seen again. 

Later on, a check for $1550, signed 
by this pair came through a third 
party and the bank was forced to 
pay it because it had no evidence 
that the $1500 check had been paid, 
except an entry, which was of 
course, disputed in court. The bank 
had no receipt for having delivered 
the voucher to the customer and lost 
just $1500 and costs. 





Checks Payed To The 
Wrong Payee 


When a Chicago business man re- 
ceived his monthly bills from two 
department stores, to his surprise 
one showed a substantial credit bal- 
ance while the other showed a past 
due balance with only a partial re- 
duction through an odd amount pay- 
ment made. The business man was 
certain that both bills had been 
promptly paid in full, and this was 
verified by his check stubs. Since 
he had that morning received his 
cancelled checks for the previous 
month from his bank, he went 
through them and found the answer 
to the puzzling question. 

The checks had been mailed to 
the wrong stores. Each store put 
through the check payable to the 
other without noticing the discrep- 
ancy, posting the payments against 
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the ledger accounts, listing the 
checks in the regular deposit and 
making the deposit at their banks. 
The receiving teller of the bank 
of deposit passed the errors, the 
checks went through distribution, 
out clearings, and were exchanged 
at the clearing house morning trade. 

The bank upon which the checks 
were drawn put them through in 
clearings, distribution, and the book- 
keeping department without catch- 
ing the error. After posting, the 
checks were canceled, filed, checked 
against the statement at the end of 
the month, and forwarded to the 
customer without any notice of the 
error. 


Counting the departments or di- 
visions of the department stores, the 
bank of deposit, and the paying 
bank, each went through eleven 
operations without the error being 
diseovered.—G. B. 


Joseph Stagg Lawrence 
Says: 

(Continued from page 8) 
voters whom such a decision will 
displease. 

By no stretch of logic can a 
mounting Federal debt be defended. 
The emergency has passed. The 
existence of the nation is no longer 
at stake. The expenditure of public 
funds is demoralizing millions of 
workers, undermining the savings 
of thrifty investors, and creating a 
momentum of extravagance that 
may not be checked or diverted. It 
is the prospect of diminished na- 
tional earning power and self-per- 
petuating deficits which compels the 
banker, no less than other intelligent 
citizens, to regard the national debt 
with unqualified apprehension. 


A Vital 
Justification 


For the sake of the 
argument we have 
accepted the anal- 
ogy of government and personal 
finance. The comparison is speci- 
ous, since it attributes to the gov- 
ernment the total of national in- 
come. Barring the subtle assumption 
that the income of every citizen is 
the income of the government, we 
must distinguish between national 
income and Federal revenue. Al- 
though the taxes which Uncle Sam 
collects are a first claim upon the 
national income, the two must not 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established 1817 


eA presentation, in easily understandable form, 


of the Bank’s 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 


31st October, 1935 


LIABILITIES 


LIABILITIES TO THE PUBLIC 
Deposits ° 
Payable on demand ad after astiee. 
Notes of the Bank in Circulation 
Payable on demand. 
Bills Payable . P ° . 


Time drafts issued and cutstonding. 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit Outstanding ‘ 
Financial responsibilities undertaken on behalf of customers (see 
off-setting amount [x] in “Resources’’). 


Other Liabilities to the Public ‘ ‘ ‘ 


Items which do not come under the foregoing beodtagy. 
Total Liabilities to the Public . . 
LIABILITIES TO THE SHAREHOLDERS 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 


and Reserves for Dividends . 
This amount represents the shareholders’ interest in 5 the Bank, over 
which liabilities to the public take precedence. 


Total Liabilities . ‘ ‘ 


RESOURCES 


To meet the foregoing Liabilities the Bank bas 
Cash in its Vaults and Money on — with 
Bank of Canada ° ° F 
Notes of and Cheques on Other Banks 


Payable in cash on presentation. 


Money on Deposit with Other Banks . ° 


Available on demand or at short notice. 


Government and Other Bonds and Debentures. 
Not exceeding market value. The greater portion consists of gilt- olgs 
securities which mature at early dates. 
Stocks ° ° e . 
Railway ond. Industrial and other stocks. Not exceeding market value. 
Call Loans outside of Canada . ° 
Secured by bonds, stocks and other sagettable securities of greater 
value than the loans and representing moneys quickly available with 
no disturbing effect on conditions in Canada. 


Call Loans in Canada. 
Payable on demand and secured by bende and stocks of greater oslue 
than the loans. 

Bankers’ Acceptances ° e ° ° ‘ 
Prime drafts accepted by other banks. 


TOTAL OF QUICKLY AVAILABLE RESOURCES . 
(equal to 74.48% of all Liabilities to the Public) 
Other Loans ° ° 


To manufacturers, farmers, ssondligeite ~ otlers, on conditions 
consistent with sound banking. 


Bank Premises . ° 
Three properties only are eotvted in ‘the names of holding compenion; 
the stock and bonds of these companies are entirely owned by the 
Bank and appear on the books at $1.00 in each case. All other of 
the Bank’s premises, the value of which largely exceeds $14,500,000, 
appear under this beading. 

Real Estate, and anes on Real Estate Sold by the 


Bank ° 
Acquired in the course of the Bank’s $ business and in » process of being 
realized upon. 


x Customers’ Liability under sas rn fas and 
Letters of Credit ° 


Represents liabilities of customers on qneunt of Letters of Credit 
issued and Drafts accepted by the Bank for their account. 


Other Assets not included in the Foregoing 
Making Total Assets of ° ° ° ‘ ‘ 
to meet payment of Liabilities to the Public of 
leaving an excess of Assets over Liabilities to the Public of 


$676,944,866.06 
29,959,128.50 
353,011.79 


7,066,426.26 


1,784,347.07 


$716,107,779.68 


76,665,093.08 


$792,772,872.76 


$ 82,711,635.13 
27,614,596.16 


37,764,631.60 


361,769,848.49 


103,872.95 


18,835,238.07 


4,435,736.20 


139,252.54 
$533,374,811.14 


234,461,311.20 


14,500,000.00 


1,523,432.05 


7,066,426.26 


1,846,892.11 


$792,772,872.76 
716,107,779.68 


$ 76,665,093.08 


The strength of a bank is determined by its bistory, its policy, its 


Bank of Montreal bas been in the forefront of Canadian finance. 


{ management and the extent of its resources. For 118 years the ] 
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CHICACO 








® There is no such thing as a 
“Rush” order in a De Luxe 


plant. 


But to every order bearing 
a specified date, is attached 
a ‘Promised’ order form like 
that shown above. 


—And it wields a power far 
more potent than any “Rush” 
stamp could do. Everyone in 
our organization engaged in 
putting the order through is 
trained to do his or her bit to 
make sure that the “Promised 
Order” is delivered as prom- 
ised, with every duty of su- 
pervision and inspection duly 
performed. 


Quality always. Value al- 
ways. And deliveries when 
promised, even if unusual 
service is required. Isn't that 
a check source that would 
appeal to you? 


DE LUXE 
CHECK 
PRINTERS 


INC. 
NEW YORK SAINT PAUL 
CLEVELAND KANSAS CITY 


be confused. In a normal year, the 
national income is $75 billion and 
the revenue of the Federal govern- 
ment $4 billion. Service charges on 
the debt must come from the latter 
sum. Any comparisons between in- 
come and debt must be a comparison 
between the income of the Federal 
government and its debt. A debt of 
$70 billion is 1714 times the normal 
income from which it must be sus- 
tained and ultimately discharged. 

No amount of sophistry can 
bleach that unpalatable relationship. 
No banker in his right mind could 
advise a client to woo personal 
prosperity by enervating expendi- 
ture of borrowed funds. That he 
should urge upon his government a 
course which he would condemn in 
a client is ineoneceivable. It would 
be a form of fiscal sabotage for 
which no defense of logic, interest, 
or sympathy ean be discovered. 


The Chemist Creates 
Bank Profits 


(Continued from page 17) 
brilliance to meet the whims of 
ladies. 

False teeth mounted on hard rub- 
ber or on gold compelled the wearer 
to taste rubber for life or to pay 
for the gold. Now teeth are being 
mounted upon synthetic resin den- 
tures made either from coal-tar raw 
materials or from by-products in 
the processing of natural gas. The 
new stream-lined railroad trains, 
over which we marvel today, are 
only one product of a whole series 
of new alloys developed from alu- 
minum and from magnesium. These 
alloys threaten steel as structural 
material. 

Apartment house owners who can- 
not afford re-painting on present 
meager rents are enjoying a boom 
through a new paint cleaner, ef- 
fective in removing everything from 
the wall but the paint, and giving 
the equivalent of a fresh coat of 
paint. A new process of finishing 
vici kid leather gives shoes made 
from it exceptional resistance to 
seuffing, and at the same time sup- 
plies them with their own polish, 
which needs only to be rubbed to 
maintain a perpetual shine. A blast- 
ing cap which detonates the explo- 
sive several seconds after firing, and 
is completely waterproof, has been 
developed. 


Aluminum is now dyed to mateh 
the furnishings of the home, and 
dyed: aluminum dishes are taking 
their place with stainless steel and 
chromium-plated cutlery in the fam- 
ily dish closet. Ethyl alchohol, tra- 
ditionally derived from the fer- 
mentation of sugars and starches, is 
now made synthetically from ethy)- 
ene derived from natural gas. A 
new anesthetic, divinyl oxide, more 
effective than ether, and possessing 
less disagreeable after-effects, is on 
the market. Cod liver oil, given to 
generations of children to supply 
them with vitamins, has been sub- 
jected to a concentration process 
which separates these essential fac- 
tors and allows them to be taken 
without the oil. 

Rubber raincoats, formerly with 
disagreeable odor and unsightly ap- 
pearance, have been deodorized and 
beautified with the finish of doeskin. 
The new material is used for a mul- 
titude of other items of milady’s 
apparel and accessories. 

The list could be continued in- 
definitely. But enough has been set 
down to emphasize in unmistakable 
terms the value of chemical research 
—not only to industrial life—but to 
the entire banking world, which 
promotes this industrial life through 
modern eredit chemistry. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago, a 
bank credit officer might reasonably 
have been doubtful as to the safety 
of a loan to a restaurant keeper, 
who proposed to prosper and repay 
the borrowed money through spe- 
cializing in oysters during the entire 
year. The fact that the letter ‘‘r’’ 
is absent from the names of some of 
the months might have been a seri- 
ous deterrent. 

But in these days of solid carbon 
dioxide as a refrigerant of ‘‘ quick- 
frozen’’ foods, and of air-condition- 
ing, oyster-selling the year round 
might be a good risk for any banker. 


Stock Values Up 


Total market value of all New 
York Stock Exchange stocks Novem- 
ber 1 was 42,002 millions against 
but 31,613 millions a year previous, 
while total market value of all New 
York listed bonds was down to 38,- 
171 millions November 1, 1935 
against 39,406 millions November 
1, 1934. 
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Interest Rates And 
Banking Profits 


(Continued from page 7) 


demand for loans until this volume 
of idle deposits has been put to 
work. 

On the supply side, the im- 
port of gold has all become deposits 
at the banks, since none of it has 
been absorbed by the arts during 
recent years. But the member banks 
did not keep this gold. They sold it 
to the Federal Reserve banks, and 
took their pay in reserve deposits. 
Thus this gold has had the effect 
of greatly swelling the potential 
supply of credit. The ability of a 
bank to loan depends upon the 
state of its reserves at the Federal 
Reserve banks. If these are in 
excess of its legal requirement, the 
bank ean expand its loans. At the 
present time these excess reserves 
have reached the staggering total 
of more than three billion dollars. 
This approximates roughly the 
amount of gold imported since 
January 31, 1934, when we deval- 
ued the dollar. Every banker knows 
that these excess reserves will sup- 
port a volume of credit expansion 
that is beyond the possibility of any 
profitable employment for commer- 
cial loans for many years to come. 

It 
is true that the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve system can 
double the reserve requirements, but 
it is certain that they will not do 
this until demand and interest rates 
have risen for some time. But even 
a doubling of reserve requirements 
would leave us with a considerable 
volume of excess reserves. And 
there is in addition still well over 
$2,000,000,000 at the United States 
Treasury, against which no certifi- 
cates have been issued and paid 
out. When and if this is done, this 
gold will all become excess reserves 
of the member banks. 

And beyond 
all this, we must consider the pos- 
sibility of further imports of gold. 
The world is producing more than 
one billion dollars of new gold an- 
nually, and is still increasing its 
output. There are also immense gold 
hoards in the hands of private banks 
and individuals in western Europe. 
The Bank for International Settle- 
ments estimated these, last summer, 
at $2,300,000,000. The addition to 
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A COMMERCIAL BANK THAT AFFORDS 


ITS CORRESPONDENTS CLOSE CONTACT 


WITH EVERY 


IMPORTANT 


INDUSTRY 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 





our gold stocks here in the United 
States has caused practically no loss 
of reserves by the European coun- 
tries. 

Under these conditions it is 
hard to see how the demand for 
bank funds can catch up with the 
supply and so raise the short-term 
money rates greatly. 

When we come 
to interest rates for investment 
funds, the situation is not quite so 
simple. Here the demand is for 
capital, rather than for bank credit ; 
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and the supply of capital depends 
primarily upon the savings of the 
public. Capital is created by pro- 
ducing more than one consumes. 
The demand for capital depends 
upon the demand of the publie for 
durable goods. When a corporation 
builds a factory or buys new ma- 
chinery; when a railroad buys new 
equipment or improves its roadway ; 
when the individual buys a home or 
an automobile; when the city, or the 
state, or the nation constructs a new 
road or public building; when an 
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electric utility constructs a water 
power or a steam generating plant; 
in short, when any individual or 
corporation or political unit orders 
the construction of a durable good, 
there is a demand for capital. When 
the construction of durable goods 
lags, as it has during the last five 
years, the demand for capital is 
correspondingly small. This is the 
chief reason why interest rates on 
long-term investments have fallen; 
there has been very slight demand 
for capital with which to pay for 
such durable capital goods. Un- 
doubtedly the savings of the people 
have fallen, too; but the demand 
has fallen even more than the sup- 
ply of savings. 

What is the prospect 
for the demand for durable goods 
during the next few years? Will it 
outrun the savings of the people? 
Undoubtedly the demand for such 
goods will increase. But the great- 
est single demand is always for 
building construction. Everyone is 
agreed that building revival will 
develop rather slowly. Without 
much doubt we shall see at some 
time within the next two to five 
years the greatest boom in resi- 
dential building that this country 
has ever witnessed. But a consider- 
able portion of the bank deposits 
now in existence and lying idle will 
be available to finance building re- 
vival during its earlier stages. 

On the 
side of industrial construction, of 
both plants and machinery, we must 
go through a period of getting our 
idle plant back to work before we 
have a large demand for capital for 
plant extension. Some funds will be 
spent for replacement of worn-out 
machinery, and more for the aban- 
donment and replacement of obso- 
lete plant, but it will take at least 
eighteen months to get back to the 
level of industria} production which 
prevailed in 1929. In fact, that is 
the earliest which anyone expects us 
to reach that level of activity. Until 
we reach that point, the issue of 
new securities in the form of bonds 
and stocks will be in moderate vol- 
ume. In other words, the demand 
for capital for these purposes will 
be moderate. There will be an 
immense volume of refunding to 
reduce interest rates; but as every 
banker knows, refunding does not 
absorb capital. It simply secures 
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capital from a new security holder 
to pay off the former holder. 

In other 
times, the demand for capital from 
abroad has played an important 
part in the security markets of the 
world. But surely no one expects 
the nations of South America and 
of Europe to draw any considerable 
portion of capital from the United 
States in the near future. 

And what 
of the supply side? Will the volume 
of new investment funds created 
through savings be large or small 
during the next few years? My pre- 
diction is that they will be surpris- 
ingly large. In fact, they have been 
at considerable volume throughout 
these recent years of the depression. 
Everyone who has been paying off 
the debt on his house has been sav- 
ing. So have the policy holders 
in our insurance companies. The 
farmer always reduces his debts 
during the depression. 

Saving con- 
sists of the excess of production 
over consumption and _ increases 
when production revives. Every pe- 
riod of business recovery proves 
anew that the inclination to save 
is strongest during revival and in 
the earlier stages of a period of 
sustained prosperity. The revival in 
which we find ourselves at this 
moment will prove no exception to 
the rule. The supply of savings will 
be more than ample to take care of 
the demand for capital with which 
to construct and acquire durable 
goods. So interest rates on long- 
term investments will fall; and 
bond prices will rise. 

The very fact 
that business is reviving will have 
the effect of reducing bond-yields 
and raising bond prices. In the case 
of industrial bonds, and of rail- 
roads and public utilities, this will 
be particularly marked. In the case 
of the electric light and power com- 
panies, we are already witnessing a 
volume of output and sales which 
has surpassed the highest level of 
1929 and 1930. In the case of the 
railroads, the increase of industrial 
production is even now reflected in 
larger traffic and in higher earn- 
ings. As that volume increases dur- 
ing the next two years, and earnings 
mount with it, the quality of every 
class of railway bonds will be im- 
proved. The third-class bonds will 


become second-class; the second- 
elass will become first-class; and 
the first-class will become gilt-edged. 
They will all sell at prices higher 
than those which now prevail. 

In the 
field of municipal, state, and fed- 
eral bonds, there will be a similar 
improvement in quality. The reha- 
bilitation of the banking structure 
alone has had an immense effect 
upon the finances of the municipali- 
ties. Every banker knows the flood 
of tax payments which follow the 
opening of closed banks in every 
community. Budgets, which have 
been sadly out of balance, are auto- 
matically brought into balance by 
business revival; and with balanced 
budgets the esteem in which govern- 
ment credit is held increases. This 
credit has behind it the taxing 
power of all the people. In the 
absence of extravagant and reckless 
expenditure, it is the best of all 
credits. As these things progress 
with business revival, the yield on 
government bonds will fall to a 
level lower than it has yet reached. 


If the analysis here presented is 
sound, then the banker will have to 
conduct his business under falling 
interest rates during the years just 
ahead. If he finds scant comfort in 
this prediction, let him remember 
that low interest rates on commer- 
cial loans and falling yields on in- 
vestments have, as the other side of 
the shield, rising prices for good 
securities. This is especially true 
during the period when business is 
making its way from depression to 
normal activity, for then production 
and profits are rising. In a situa- 
tion such as that which confronts us 
now, there is no prospect that the 
demand for bank funds with which 
to finance the revival will increase 
the return on investment by raising 
the rate of interest. In the light of 
these facts, it should not be too diffi- 
eult to chart a course which will 
sustain and increase the banking 
profits, which have made their re- 
appearance during the year 1935. 


Each borrower is different in his 
reactions and so needs different 
handling. 


Customer education on banking is 
more important now than ever be- 
fore. 
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Banks Confess To 
Real Estate Operations 


(Continued from page 14) 


Following modernization, this vice 
president has found it much easier 
to inerease the rental incomes from 
these buildings. 

The Michigan bank, with 92 prop- 
erties owned, has a real estate man- 
agement department in charge of an 
officer who specializes in this work. 
Modernization precedes increased 
rental incomes and occasional sales. 

The Connecticut bank has a spe- 
cial real estate department to handle 
its 50 properties. 

The Colorado bank, with 224 prop- 
erties, does not have a special build- 
ing management department, but 
assigns the work to several of its of- 
ficers, each one of whom has certain 
properties to look after. Here, 
again, necessary improvements are 
promptly made and the buildings 
are modernized in order to increase 
rentability and salability. 

In responding to a question as to 
what officer had the responsibility 
of managing properties owned by the 
bank, most every bank officer was 
named. In two banks, the president 
had charge of the work; in seven 
banks, a vice president; in 13 banks, 
the cashier; in five banks, an assist- 
ant cashier; in one bank, the treas- 
urer ; in two banks, the trust officer ; 
in one bank, the mortgage depart- 
ment; in two banks, the directors; 
and so on. 

Only seven banks reported that 
no modernization work was under- 
taken. These were banks with very 
few properties. Modernization has 
been found to be, not only a benefit, 
but an absolute necessity in many 
eases. This is due to the fact that 
the properties are usually badly run 
down when the bank has to take 
them over on default of payment on 
loans. 

Modernization, of course, is car- 
ried out in varying degrees. Some 
banks have found it greatly worth- 
while to make the buildings abso- 
lately modern. In the first place, it 
is much easier to find a renter. In 
the second place, when a renter is 
found, a higher rental can be ob- 
tained. Furthermore, there is far 
greater chance of making a sale, be- 
cause a modern home is much more 
readily sold than an obsolete one. 

The banks in the various states 








| ‘ton accumulated experi- 
ence of The First National 
Bank of Chicago covers more 
than seventy years. 


The 


Divisional Organization since 
1905 has developed direct 











were asked if there appeared to be 
a tendency toward having more 
buildings come into their possession. 
Forty-seven said that they did not 
see such a trend, five said that they 
believed there was a trend in that 
direction. Not every bank answered 
this question. : 

You can see from this report that 
banks have all types of buildings on 
their hands. Twenty-five banks re- 
ported having office buildings in the 
possession of the bank; ten had fac- 
tory buildings; 58, store buildings; 
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contacts between officers of 
the bank and its customers. 


Correspondent banks have 
found the relationships 
under the plan both pleasant 
and profitable. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Charter Number Eight 


68, farm buildings; and 158, city or 
village homes. 

A variety of knowledge is neces- 
sary, therefore, with respect to all 
types of real estate. 

There is some tendency toward 
speculating as to the likelihood of 
banks remaining in the real estate 
business following this first experi- 
ence in taking over buildings, mod- 
ernizing them, and finding renters 
and buyers. It is conceded, how- 
ever, by commerical bankers, that it 
is not desirable for banks to remain 
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in this business. While it is related 
to banking, the same thing might be 
said of every other business. Every 
business is related to banking. 
However, if buildings must be 
handled by banks, then it obviously 
is important for the bank to have a 
manager of these properties who 
understands the business. 


What Is 


Adequate Insurance? 


(Continued from paye 22) 


partner dies, no matter which one. 
Furthermore, the agents also recom- 
mend life insurance, payable to any 
of their creditors, to cover bulges in 
credit extensions at top-heavy peri- 
ods. The survey also describes group 
life insurance for their employees. 
but does not list the coverage as a 
major insurance necessity. 
‘Another good factor in the 
bank’s favor is the record of the 
accident insurance carried by each 
of the partners personally, as this 
further strengthens their credit pos- 
ition. The agents hint at a broader 
policy, so that in the event of a seri- 
ous automobile accident, neither 
partner will have to draw on the 
firm for heavy expense money. A 
group accident and disability policy 
for employees is mentioned, not as 
a pivotal coverage, but as the agents 
remark, there is a tendency towards 
social insurance, and they merely 
remind the dealer of these forms of 


insurance, which can be partially 
paid for by the employees. While 
we favor this, there is no reason why 
the bank should demand these cov- 
erages. 


‘‘An interesting point is brought 
out in connection with automobile 
parts, tires, batteries, and other 
accessories, which the automobile 
dealer may accept as consignee, with 
or without the acceptance being in 
writing. The agents have extended 
the fire insurance policy covering 
the dealers’ contents, so as to in- 
elude recovery for any fire loss of 
consigned goods, for which Carter 
and Fields may be legally liable, 
but urge checking of values now 
and then to make sure that the co- 
insurance clause in this fire insur- 
ance policy is not being violated. 


‘*Here is an interesting observa- 
tion. Our borrowers have leased 
the building next door, but which 
they have now rented to other part- 
ies, until they need the space them- 
selves. They have a long-term lease 
at a very low rent, and as a matter 
of fact, are charging their tenants 
more than they are paying under 
the lease, and consequently making 
a profit of about $2,500 a year. This 
profit can be insured under a ‘‘lease- 
hold interest’’ policy, if the lease 
should be cancelled by a fire. In 
fact, the agents declare that even if 
they were occupying the premises 
themselves, there would be a lease- 
hold interest which could be insured, 


Our complete banking facilities in- 


sure out-of-town banks and bankers 


prompt, efficient and economical handling of ac- 


counts in Chicago— we invite you to use our facilities, 


Crry NarionaL Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 SOUTH LA 


SALLE STREET 
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representing the current rental val- 
ue of the premises over and above 
what they are paying under the 
long-term lease. This is important 
for us to remember, here in the 
bank, for some of our borrowers 
using leased buildings might, in the 
low rentals obtained in the past few 
years, be enjoying an economy 
which represents the difference be- 
tween profit and loss—which, from 
a credit liquidation viewpoint, is 
mighty important.’’ 

‘*How about bonds?”’ 

‘*A schedule fidelity bond is ear- 
ried listing each employee and the 
amount for which each is bonded. 
You might check into that a bit. 
They could carry a blanket fidelity 
bond over all employees for one 
sum, say $25,000. But it would cost 
much more and a schedule bond is 
really better, where there are only a 
few employees.’’ 


‘*Evidently the automobile dealer 
has to pay out a lot of money for 
insurance,’’ spoke up Williams. 

‘*Yes, quite a bit. He is in a haz- 
ardous business from a claim view- 
point, as his products in the way of 
ears and buses, are constantly being 
propelled through congested areas, 
which is quite different than the 
grocer or the druggist. In addition. 
he has the hazard of gasoline vapors 
and the legal responsibility of much 
property owned by others. There- 
fore, it is advisable for us to care- 
fully check the insurance carried by 
an automobile dealer for the pro- 
tection of the credit we have ex- 
tended. 


‘“‘That’s why we demand these 
surveys made up by either com- 
petent agents, brokers, or a profes- 
sional survey expert, for they show 
us not only what insurance is car- 
ried, but how. We soon find out 
whether the automobile dealer, or 
any other borrower, has bought in- 
surance in a hit or miss style, per- 
haps carrying many unnecessary 
policies, but short some very import- 
ant ones, or whether he is taking care 
of his insurance, like his banking, 
in a systematic and orderly manner. 
Please put a memorandum in our 
suspense file so that we can go over 
this survey again with Carter and 
Fields, in about seven months, to 
see if by that time any changes in 
their business, or hazards, or condi- 
tions in general, warrant any fur 
ther insurance consideration.’’ 
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A 72-Year-Old Message 


(Continued from page 23) 


as the wants of the business 
public shall require. The presi- 
dent has long been known to the 
business community as one of 
our most active and prudent 
bankers, and the stockholders 
and the public are fortunate in 
the selection of a gentleman for 
so important a position, who so 
thoroughly understands the bus- 
iness of the city. The bank will 
open at the former office of the 
president, No. 22 LaSalle street, 
immediately north of Coolbaugh 
& Co.’s Bank, northwest corner 
of Lake.’’ 


Chicago in Civil War days had 
emerged from the village stage, with 
a population considerably over 100,- 
000, and some eight banks with a 
number of agencies had outstanding 
note issues amounting to $150,000. 
This volume was entirely inadequate 
to meet the business needs of the 
community, and the city was the 
center from which was circulated a 
large amount of bills issued outside 
the state and not redeemable within 
its boundaries. There was urgent 
need for the new banking system 
throughout the North; but probably 
nowhere more than in Chicago. 

The line of succession from Pres- 
ident Aiken to President Brown in 
the First National is interesting. 
The former died in 1867 and was 
sueceeded by Samuel M. Nickerson, 
one of the founders and original di- 
rectors of the bank. He was presi- 
dent of the City Railroad Company ; 
also president of the Union Stock 
National Bank, and a patron of the 
Art Institute to which he donated 
a magnificent collection. He served 
the bank as president a total of 
twenty-seven years. 

Lyman J. Gage, his successor, 
had been cashier and vice-president 
of the bank, and served as president 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and of the Columbian Exposi- 
tion of 1893. He retired from the 
bank to become secretary of the 
treasury. 

James B. Forgan held the office 
from 1900 to 1916, then becoming 
chairman of the board. He was a 
director of the Chicago Federal 
Reserve Bank, president of the Fed- 
eral Advisory Council and a vital 
factor both in the growth and de- 
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Ww corporations 


and individuals 
move from your city to 
the Newark territory, 
give them a letter of 
introduction to New 


Jersey’s largest bank. 


FIDELITY, UNION TRUST 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


NEWARK ee 


EAST ORANGE 


NEW JERSEY 


velopment of his own bank and also 
in American banking. 

Frank O. Wetmore, next in the 
suecession, was typical of the First 
National development of men within 
its organization, entering its employ 
as a junior clerk, advancing through 
virtually all positions in the bank 
to that of chairman. His achieve- 
ments and those of Melvin A. Tray- 
lor are of too recent date to recount 
here; both serving the bank and the 
profession with distinction. 





Edward E. Brown, seventh in the 
seventy-odd years, has been presi- 
dent of the First National since Feb- 
ruary, 1934. He is a member of the 
bank’s Quarter-Century Club, hav- 
ing been general counsel and vice- 
president. 

The chairman of the board, John 
P. Oleson, typical of the system of 
promotion, started in the bank as a 
youth, when Nickerson was presi- 
dent. Thus continues not only the 
permanent corporate existence but 
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also the tradition of a high standard 
of banking with full recognition of 
the obligations involved. 

The changes in three-score-years- 
and-ten have been many: The pen 
has given way to the typewriter and 
duplicating devices. The adding ma- 
chine and the telephone add facility 
in the transaction of business. Elec- 
tricity and transportation add speed. 
Only the human equation is un- 
changing. 

If perchance an advertisement of 
1935 returns to its source some time 
in the 21st century, though lacking 
the personality of handwriting and 
official signatures, it will be of more 
than passing interest. 


PRIVACY 
Background Drapes 
Inexpensive way to 

Improve Windows 
==| Send Glass Sizes for 
S| Samples and Designs. 
=| Camden Artcraft Co. 
160 N. Wells, Chicago 


ENVELOPES 


that are impressive because of 
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their obvious high quality of 
materials and workmanship are 
the only kind of envelopes 
that the really CAREFUL pur- 
chaser can afford to buy. 


HECO ENVELOPE CO. 


4500 CORTLAND STREET 
CHICAGO + ILLINOIS 
TELEPHONE CAPITOL 2400 
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It’s “The Window” 


(Continued from page 27) 


corner down town, few displays in 
the window fail of receiving wide 
attention and comment. 

The window is already an old in- 
stitution in the city. Only of recent 
years was any attempt made to 
‘‘doll’’ it up, and then just a sim- 
ple iron grille was installed as a 
background, and a valance was hung 
above. 

According to officials of the bank 
the cost of maintaining this com- 
munity service window is far over- 
balanced by the good will it en- 
genders week by week and month by 
month. <A _ professional window 
dresser and show card man places 
all displays. Where he is asked to 
make up special cards or back- 
grounds he is at liberty to charge 
for the work on his own account. 
Ordinary displays with necessary 
descriptive cards are installed at no 
cost to the sponsors. ‘‘If the window 
isn’t engaged for that week, it’s 
yours,’’ they are told. 

Once in a while reasonable limita- 
tions are overstepped, as when ma- 
terial gets in the window which is 
afterwards put up to raffle at some 
function, or when some religious 
greed gets a bit too much emphasis. 
And that is why the bank has found 
it most desirable to have the entire 
window business handled by an out- 
side agency. 


Their Pens Betray Them 


(Continued from page 31) 


gogic point of view than would be 
found in the outlines of the individ- 
ual endowed with originality, imag- 
ination and an enterprising nature. 


Transfer Your Records Into “All Automatic’’ 
EASY SNAP Collapsible Storage File Boxes 


Keeps Them 
CLEAN, SAFE 
and EASILY ACCESSIBLE 
Bottom as well as top closes 
“automatically” 


Requires 


NO PASTING 


112 stock sizes for your requirements. Samples and prices sent on request. 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO. (237% S77") New Brighton, Pa. 


In the same way it is necessary to 
discriminate between the uneven 
pen pressure and irregularity of 
alignment which are so character- 
istic of both the ‘‘habitual offender”’ 
and the ‘‘hardened criminal,’’ and 
the wavering alignment and vary- 
ing pen pressure which are very 
general among the aged. Obviously, 
too, the importance to be attached 
to signs of evil import is to be deter- 
mined by their frequency through- 
out a document, and whether one 
or more such danger signals are in 
evidence. 

The handwriting of the ‘‘ hardened 
criminal’’ is very definitely revealed 
by his pen outlines. The following 
illustration, that of Bill Simmons, 
reveals a hard, callous disposition, 
that of one who to accomplish his 
purpose would not hesitate to com- 
mit murder were his own safety in 
question. It bears nearly all the 
signs of a harsh, cruel, vindictive 
nature. 


Wan S intr 


The irregularity of the alignment 
is a feature common to nearly every 
criminal type of writing, but here 
we also have the hard angular out- 
lines with the backward slope of the 
letters and uneven pen pressure. 
The short finals to words is of minor 
significance, but their inward curve 
accentuates the ruthless egoism of 
the penman. One of the most dan- 
gerous signals is found in the heavy 
bludgeon crossing of the small ‘‘t’s”’ 
with their divergent slants. The up- 
ward inclination of the first with 
the downward slope of the other, 
lend additional force to the evil 
propensities disclosed by the forma- 
tion of the stroke itself. 

As regards the final inward curves 
to the words, ‘‘ Have’’ and ‘‘ Hand’”’ 
this is very frequently present in 
writings which do not fall into the 
criminal category, but whenever 
shown they invariably denote an in- 
tensified self-centered selfish dispo- 
sition, without other confirmatory 
signs. To sum up the main char- 
acteristics most frequently found 
in the handwriting of criminals, we 
find that irregularity of alignment, 
the uneven placing of letters in a 


(Continued on page 63) 
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The Committee Revi 
And Considers Policies For 1936 


EETING is called to order by 
M the chairman, Aldred. 

ALDRED—This being the 
last regular meeting of the year, we 
will diseuss proposals for policies 
to be followed next year. I believe 
most of the present ones are satis- 
factory, but it is a good thing to re- 
view them at this time and make 
any modifications that may seem 
best. I have asked Constad to pre- 
pare quite a complete summary of 
the account in report form, which 
is before you. 

MARSH—In order to make a 
start, I wonder if there are any 
suggested changes in our actions, 
along the lines of quality of the ac- 
count. 

ALDRED—That has been dis- 
cussed nearly every meeting, so I 
think we all have very definite ideas 
on the subject. Sampson, what do 
you suggest ? 

SAMPSON—I suggest we con- 
tinue as we are, re-invest funds in 
the investment caliber issues, and 
consider the account upon an in- 
come basis. Along that line I do 
notice that the book values of many 
issues are way out of line. I don’t 
know that it makes any difference. 
but wonder why, for example, the 
book value of the Jersey Central 
Power and Light bonds is 99, while 
that of the Kansas Power and Light 
is 86, especially when the Kansas 
issue is quoted at 106 and the Jer- 
sey at 104. This same difference is 
all through the account. 

CONSTAD—That is due to the 
procedure adopted nearly two years 
ago when the committee started to 


By GEORGE D. BUSHNELL 


The Investment Portfolio 


act. Just before the first meeting, 
the bonds in the account were ad- 
justed in book value to approxi- 
mately the market value at that 
time. This was done in order to 
really get the account in shape for 
the supervision of the committee. 


Since that time, every purchase 
made has been set up from a book 
value at the purchase price. So you 
will find the book value of the Na- 
tional Dairy Products at 94, for 
that issue was in the account at the 
time the adjustment was made, and 
94 was the market price at the time. 
Just above the National Dairy 
Products bond on the list is the 
Firestone Cotton Mills issue with a 
book value of 10014. That was the 







Cws 


purchase price about a year and a 
half ago. Yet marketwise there is 
only an eighth difference, the Fire- 
stone at 10354 and the National 
Dairy at 10334. 

MARSH—I suppose it does seem 
inconsistent to have the variations 
and if Sampson wants to suggest 
setting them up more in line, it can 
be done. 

SAMPSON—Not particularly, I 
was just curious and had forgotten 
the way it was done. 

CONSTAD—As long as we are 


on the discussion of book values, 


this may be the time to discuss re- 
serves. You recall the committee 
adopted a schedule of reserves for 
the account, based upon the caliber 


In the final 1935 meeting, the investment committee 
of the Blank National Bank weighs portfolio improve- 
ments that have been made during the year, with an 
eye to additional improvements during the year 1936. 
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Issue 


Amer. Tob. Co. Deb. 
4’s due 1961 
California Pkg. Co. Conv. 
Deb. 5’s due 1940 
Cudahy Packing Co. Ist 
5's due 1946 : 
Firestone Cotton Mills 
5's due 1948 
National Dairy Prod. 
’s due 1948 
Nat'l Steel Corp. ist 
Mtg. 4’s due 1965 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. P. 
M. & Imp. 5’s due 1936 
Chicago Daily News, Inc. 
5's due 1945 
Crane Co. 8. F. Notes 
5's due 1940 
International Cement Co. 
5's due 1948 
Kimberly Clark Corp. Ist 
5's due 1943 
Libby McNeill & Libby 
lst 5’s due 1942 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Ist & Coll. 5’s due 
1957 
|Remington Rand Deb. 
54's due 1947 
Revere Copper and Brass 
Ist 6’s due 1945 
American Ice Co. 8. F. 
Deb., 5’s due 1953 
Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Deb. 5's due 1937 
Chile Copper Co. Deb. 
5's due 1947 
B. F. Goodrich Co. Conv. 
Deb. 6's due 1945 
McKessen & Robbins 
54's due 1950 
United Drug Co. 8. F. 
5’s due 1953 
U. 8. Rubber Co. Ist & 
Ref. 5's due 1947 
Wheeling Steel Corp. ist & 
Ref. 4 }1 due 1953 
W. F. . Ist & Coll. 
6's due 104 od 
_TU r ALS _ 
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Atchison T. & 8. Fe Gen. 


4's due 1995 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ref. 
_& Imp. 4}4’s due 1993 
Virginian Ry. lst 
5's due 1962 
Central Pacific Ry. 
1st Ref 4’s due 1949 
Morris & Essex ist & Ref. 
334's due 2000 
Northern Pacific Pr. Lien 
4’s due 1997 
Pennsylvania R. R. 
5’s due 1964 
Union Pacific R. R. 
4's due 1968 
Great Northern Ist &Ref. 
4}4's due 1961 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Ist 4’s due 1952 
Chicago & West Ind. 
Cons. 4’s due 1952 
Erie R. R. Cons. Pr. Lien 
4's due 1996 
New York Central Cons. 
4's due 1998 
Southern Pacific 
4}4's due 1977 
Western Maryland R. R. 
Ist 4's due 1952 
Cleve. Cinn. Chgo. & St. 
L. Ref. & Imp. 4}4’s 
due 1977 


Great Northern Ry. Gen. 
7's due 1936 

Texas & Pac. Ry. Gen. & 
Ref. 5's due 1979 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
Ref. and Gen. 6's due 


1995 
Illinois Central R. R. Ref. 
4's due 1955 
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TOTALS 


INDUSTRIALS 











Par value Book Value ie Value 
______ In points) Actual In points | Actual 
5,000 100 | 5,000.00 10814 5,425.00 
9,000 97 — 8,730.00 105% 9,472.50 
4,000 100 | 4,000.00 10234 4,110.00 
5,000 10034 5,043.75 10354 5,181.25 
8,000 94 — 7,620.00, 103% 8,300.00 
5,000 10334 | 5,175.00| 106 5,300.00 | 
10,000, 100 | 10,000.00, 10254 10,262.50 
5,000 98 4,900.00 105 5,250.00 
3,000 94 — 2,820.00, 10334 | 3,112.50 
4,000 90 — 3,600.00! 10314 | 4,140.00 
5,000 96 | 4,800.00 10354 5,181.25 
6,000 94 | 5,640.00, 104% | 6,262.50 
5,000 104 | 5,200.00 104 _—-5,200.00 || 
5,000 94 4,700.00 10434 5,225.00 
5,000) 108 5,400.00 10814 5,412.50 
5,000 6734 | 3,375.00, 72 3,600.00 
8,000 96 7,580.00 100% 8,040.00 
5,000 85 | 4,250.00! 10034 5,087.50 
5,000 82 | 4,100.00 102 | 5,100.00 | 
5,000 9634 4,825.00 102% | 5,137.50 
5,000 80 | 4,000.00 95 | 4,750.00 
5,000, 82 | 4,100.00, 100% | 5,037.50 
10,000 80 | 8,000.00 10234 10,287.50 | 
5,000 78 | 3,900.00 7434 | 8,726.00 | 
137,000 — ~|126,758.75, 138,500.00 
RAILS 
~ 6,000| 96 4,800.00) 10874 | 5,443.75 || 
10,000} 100 10,000.00) 111 | 11,100.00 
5,000! 110 | 5,500.00] 11134 | 5,568.75 | 
5,000| 108 5,150.00] 101% | 5,093.75 | 
5,000 90 4,500.00} 90 | 4,500.00 
10,000} 96 9,600.00] 103 | 10,300.00 
5,000 100% 5,043.75| 10634 | 5,337.50 | 
5,000] 94  4,700.00| 103 | 5,150.00 
5,000| 100 5,000.00] 106% | 5,343.75 
56,000) 975% 4,881.25| 96 4,800.00 
5,000} 90 4,500.00} 9834 | 4,937.50 
5,000) 9434 4,712.50| 97% | 4,862.50 
10,000] 95 9,500.00, 85 _ 8,500.00 
5,000) 90 | 4,500.00) 85 4,250.00 
5,000] 943% | 4,718.75 9554 | 4,781.25 
10,000} 80 8,000.00} 75 7,500.00 
5,000 98 4,900.00] 102% | 5,018.75 
6,000 82 | 4,920.00 92%; | 5,527.50 
10,000 88 8,800.00] 8334 | 8,350.00 
5,000, 85 | 4,250.00] 74% | 8,948.75 
126,000| 117,976.25 | 120,808.60 


Not Including Municipals Or Governments 
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Complete List Of Securities Held By Blank National Bank 








l ~ Dee. 3, 1935 
Issue Parvalue| Book Value Market Value 
ee ae \In points; Actual (In In points Actual 
Dominion of Canada 10, ,000| 100 +=: 10,000.00, 11234 11,275.00 
5's due 1952 
Province of Ontario 5,000] 100 5,000.00; 11234 5,625.00 
5’s due 1959 } 
Kingdom of Norway— 5,000} 98 4,900.00; 10344 «5,175.00 
Extl. 5¥s’sdue1965 || 
TOTALS 20,000) 19,900.00 22,075.00 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 
American Tel. & Tel. Co.| 5,000 103 | 5,150.00) 113% 5,662.50 
Deb. 8S. F. 5's due 1960 | 
Ill. Bell Tel. Ist & Ref. 10,000 105 | 10,500.00) 105 10,500.00 
5’s due 1956 | | 
Toledo Edison Co. ist 5,000 107 | 5,350.00) 10634 5,337.50 
5’s due 1962 
Washington Water Pwr. 5,000 106 | 5,300.00 110% 5,525.00 
5’s due 1939 
Con. Gas N. Y. Deb. 10,000 100 | 10,000.00 108 10,800.00 
4146's due 1951 
Detroit Edison Gen. & 5,000 106 5,300.00 105 5,250.00 
Ref. 5’s due 1949 
Metropolitan Edison 1st 5,000 92 4,600.00 10234 5,137.50 
Ref. 4's due 1971 
Ohio Power Co. Ist &Ref., 5,000 100 5,000.00 10644 5,312.50 
414's due 1956 | 
Chgo. Dist. El. Gen. 7,000 85 | 5,850.00 105 7,350.00 
4434's due 1970 | : 
Jersey Cent. Pwr. & Lt 4,000 99 | 3,860.00 104 4,160.00 
Ist 444's due 1961 | 
Kast A74e due ot ist. 5,000, 86 | 4,300.00 106% 5,337.50 
Ref. 5’s due 1957 
Lamiagien Wilities Co.tat 5,000 80 4,000.00 102% 5,137.50 
Minneapolis Gas Light 5,000 94 | 4,700.00 104 —_ 5,200.00 
Co. Ist 44's due 1950 is 
Mestes Fewer Co. lst & 5,000 90 4,500.00 10676 5,343.75 
. 8’ 1943 | 
Northern States Pwr. Ref. 5,000 95 | 4,750.00 10534 5,262.50 
434's due 1961 
Ohio Public Service Ist & 5,000 10334 | 5,175.00 10514 5,275.00 
Ref. 5’s due 1954 
Public Service of Colo. ist 5,000 95 4,750.00 10534 5,275.00 
& Ref. 6’s due 1961 | 
Southwestern Gas & El. | 5,000 103 | 5,150.00 j031¢ 5,156.25 
Co. 5’s due 1957 
Super-Power Co. of Ill. 4,000 100}4 | 4,020.00 19514 4,205.00 
414’s due 1968 | 
Texas Power & Light Ist, 8,000 95 | 7,600.00 3043, 8,380.00 
& Ref. 5’s due 1956 
Alabama Pwr. Co. Ist & 5,000 67 3,350.00 33, 4,187.50 
Ref. 434's due 1967 | 
Carolina Pwr. & Lt. 1st& 5,000 85 | 4,250.00 981, 4,906.25 
Ref. 5’s due 1956 
Cent. Ill. Pub. Ser. 1st 6,000 80 | 4,800.00 9414 5,670.00 
414's due 1967 | 
Duke Price Pwr. ist “A", 10,000 95 | 9,500.00 19214 10,250.00 
6's due 1966 
Florida Pwr. & Light Ist 5,000 70 3,500.00 9093, 4,537.50 
5’s due 1954 
Illinois Pwr. & Lt. 1st & 10,000 87 | 8,700.00 19914 10,012.50 
Ref. 6's due 1953 
Iowa Pub. Ser. Ist 5,000, 90 | 4,500.00 3921, 5,106.25 
5's due 1957 
Kansas Power Co. Ist 5,000 9044 | 4,512.50 9914 4,975.00 
5's due 1947 
oem Pwr. & Light 10,000 80 8,000.00 9614 9,650.00 
Ist & Ref. 44's due 
1978 
Northwestern Pub. Ser. 5,000 75 3,850.00 938 \% 4,912.50 
Ist 5's due 1957 
Penn. State Water Ser. 5,000 88 4,400.00 19114 5,075.00 
1st Ln. 544’s due 1952 | 
Public Ser. of Okla. 1st 4,000 88 | 3,520.00 104% 4,170.00 
5's due 1961 
Shawinigan Water & Pwr. 7,000 98 | 6,860.00 100 7,900.00 
Ist & Coll. 44's due 
1967 
Southwestern Lt. & Pwr. 6,000 80 | 4,800.00 98 5,880.00 
Ist 5's due 1957 
Virginia Public Ser. Ist & 5,000 84 4,200.00 964% 4,825.00 
Ref. 54's due 1946 | 
Southern Colo. PowerCo., 5,000 9634 | 4,812.50 102 5,100.00 
Ist 6’s due 1947 - | eh J 
TOTALS | 211,000 193,410.00 217,865.00 





~ ® Indicates issues called for payment. 
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5,625.00 
5,175.00 


2,075.00 


5,662.50 
0,500.00 
5,337.50 
5,525.00 
0,800.00 
5,250.00 
5,137.50 
5,312.50 
7,350.00 
4,160.00 
5,337.50 
5,137.50 
5,200.00 
5,343.75 
5,262.50 


5,275.00 
5,275.00 
5,156.25 
4,205.00 
8,380.00 
4,187.50 
4,906.25 
5,670.00 
0,250.00 
4,537.50 
0,012.50 
5,106.25 
4,975.00 


9,650.00 


4,912.50 
5,075.00 
4,170.00 


7,000.00 


5,880.00 
4,825.00 
5,100.00 


17,865.0 866. 00 


vf the issues. It was only an ap- 
proximation and with the idea that, 
after using it a while, changes could 
be made based upon experience. 
Since the market has been going up 
generally, since the reserve sched- 
ule was adopted, there hasn’t been 
any opportunity to see how it works 
out. 

ALDRED—We set up from a 
quarter of a point to a point de- 
pending on the issue, didn’t we? 

CONSTAD—Yes. In the com- 
plete description of the account on 
the third, fourth and fifth'pages of 
the report you will find a column 
headed ‘‘ Reserves’’ which shows the 
quarter-, half-, or one-point allow- 
ance, directly beside the actual 
amount for the issue. 

MARSH—This is not a good time 
to change the reserve setup, as we 
don’t know how to do so, based 
upon the last year’s experience, as 
Constad has said. However, if we 
are all agreed on the idea, why not 
continue as is? 

SAMPSON—That is the thing to 
do. 

ALDRED—We¢ are all agreed and 
so Constad can continue to carry 
the plan along as before. 

MARSH—The quality policy and 
reserve policy are to remain the 
same, then. Do we need to do any- 
thing about diversification ? 

CONSTAD—In the report there 
is a breakdown of the diversification 
of the account, as to the classifica- 
tions, rails, foreigns, and so forth— 
and also within each group as to 
location geographically. That will 
show what the diversification is at 
present. 

ALDRED—As far as I ean see, 
the showing is satisfactory. At least, 
the spread is consistent and to a 
degree that should obtain whatever 
advantages there are. What is more 
interesting, to me, is this compari- 
son of quality now with about a 
year ago. 

CONSTAD—That is a pleasant 
surprise, for while I thought I knew 
just what the change had been, my 
estimate was not nearly as good as 
the actual figures. The rail group, 
that needed and received the most 
attention, had over half the issues 
a year ago below investment grade, 
including quite an amount of spec- 
ulative and default issues. Now, out 
of a total par value of $126,000, 
only $36,000 are below investment 
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grade and of that amount $21,000 
is just below and likely to improve 
if conditions continue as they are at 
present. 

ALDRED—With the present rail 
list, I think our major worries are 
over for that group. The foreign list 
has long since been put in suitable 
condition and the utility and indus- 
trial groups are in good shape. 

SAMPSON—One thing we have 
not done, although we discussed it 
many times, and that is taking ad- 
vantage of the premiums of issues 
subject to call. Every meeting, 
lately, we discuss re-investment due 
to called issues. Many of them I 
suppose have been at higher than 
eall prices previously. Can’t we take 
advantage of these premiums? 

ALDRED—That will require 
somewhat different activities of the 
committee than before, for, with a 
month between regular meetings, it 
would seem that the opportunities 
would be more likely gone than not. 

CONSTAD—What could be done 
would be to put before you, each 
meeting, a list of issues that might 
be called under the prevailing con- 
ditions. If the committee cared to 
act, the information would be be- 
fore you. 

ALDRED—That seems to me to 
be a very good suggestion. I do not 
think we will probably do much 
along the lines of trying to antici- 
pate calls, but there may be cases 
where the premium is obviously too 
high to pass by. 

CONSTAD—There are_ several 
comments on the account included 
in the report and if there is any 
additional information you would 
like to have, I may be able to tell 
you now, or, if not, find out and let 
you know later. 
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FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE 
CREDIT BANK 


Consolidated Debentures 


Authorized by an Act of 
Congress approved March 4, 1923 
As Amended 
fy 
Exempt from Federal, State, Municipal 
and Local Taxes 


Consolidated debentures are the 
joint and several obligation of 
the twelve Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks. 

These debentures are eligible up to 
six months’ maturity for purchase 
by the Federal Reserve Banks. 
They are acceptable as collateral 
security for fifteen day loans by 
member banks of the Fedéral 
Reserve System. 

Consolidated debentures are legal 
for investment by savings banks 
in the State of New York. 

They are eligible as security for all 
fiduciary, trust, and public funds 
held under the authority or control 
of officers of the United States. 


These debentures have been ap- 
proved as security for deposits of 
postal savings funds. 


Further information and circulars can 
be obtained through your dealer or 


CHaRtes R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 
For the Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 
31 Nassau Street New York City 


ETT 


COLLATERAL VALIDATED 
FOR A FEW CENTS 


HE validity of an automobile, truck or trac- 

tor, off: as collateral for a loan is easily 
established and at a cost of such a few cents 
that no bank making such a loan can afford to 
take a chance on the possibility of the car 
having 5) a, pool: eye Dealers, 
finance companies and banks register their loans 
and their purchases with this office and these 
records are maintained for instant reference 
during the life of the lien. 


me - information on this service may 
be had without obligation. Inquiries from 
bankers are welcom: 
GEORGE S. GALLOWAY, Inc. 
Monadnock Building - - - Chicago 


Protected Loans 


A Profitable Banking Feature 
geared to 


PERSONAL LOAN DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCIAL BANKS 
AND INDUSTRIAL BANKS 


Our Protected Loan Feature Means This: 
That in the event of death of a borrower from any cause, peice to the maturity of the note, the 


of the protected note will be paid b 


pomeee company, thereby 


releasing the bank, the borrower, his estate and co-makers from this liability. 


A HIGHLY ne SERVICE EXCLUSIVELY FOR BANKS 
i ondenc reece 3 Write to 
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MARSH—It might be well to 
cover these issues scheduled for re- 
view. 

CONSTAD—The first on the list 
is the Montana Power Company, Ist 
and refunding 5’s, due 1943. There 
are five bonds in the account, the 
book value is 90 and current mar- 
ket 106%. This market is above the 
eall price which is 105. For the 12 
months ended September 30, the 
revenues increased, as you will 
notice, from $8,553,000 for the pre- 
vious period to $11,065,000 for the 
current period. The territory served 
by the company has substantially 
benefited by increased copper min- 
ing activities. The coverage for the 
bonds decreased slightly, in spite of 
this increased revenue, as noted by 
the increased operating expenses. 
While this is explained in the re- 
port, your attention is also called to 
the rate reductions effective from 
November 15. However, the general 
situation is satisfactory. Inciden- 
tally, this is an issue that might be 
called and refunded at a lower rate. 

SAMPSON—The premium dif- 
ference around two points, at eur- 
rent markets. 

ALDRED—Naturally, Constad 
has not prepared a substitute issue, 
in case we decide to take the pre- 
mium. Can you do so in the next 
two or three days? 

CONSTAD-—Yes. 

ALDRED—Then why not see if 


It must be understood that 

this article is in no way a 
recommendation by either the 
author or this magazine as to 
what action any bank should 
take on any specific issue 
mentioned. 


the change cannot be advantage- 
ously made? 

MARSH—I agree with your sug- 
gestion. Constad can get in touch 
with us individually and so get a 
decision. 

CONST AD—The next issue is the 
Texas and Pacific Railway, General 
and Refunding 5’s, due 1979. This 
issue has been mentioned upon sev- 
eral occasions in the past year. As 
you see by the information, the net 
income for the 10 months ended 
October 31 is reported as $902,000, 
compared with $832,000 for the cor- 
responding period in 1934. With car 
loadings running well ahead of 
1934, the balance of the year should 
inerease the relative position. 

SAMPSON—I notice that this 
next one is another market price 
above eall. 

MARSH—Which one? 

CONSTAD—The Public Service 
Company of Oklahoma 5’s due 1961. 
But the market is just above, a 
fraction of a point. 

ALDRED—Suppose we look over 


G MAC SHORT TERM NOTES 


available in limited amounts 
upon request 


GENERAL MoTors 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Office -- BROADWAY at 57TH STREET -- New York, N. TY. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


the remaining review issues and if 
there are any suggestions or ques- 
tions they can be made. 

MARSH—I1 have been looking 
them over and with the exception 
of the suggestions already made see 
nothing further to add. 

SAMPSON—I have no further 
questions. 

ALDRED—Then the summary 
part of the report can be used for 
the regular year-end committee re- 
port to the Board of Directors. 

MARSH—With the additional 
policies discussed today. 

ALDRED—Of course. 

SAMPSON—I move that Con- 
stad prepare the report for the sig- 
natures of the committee and that 
it be presented at the next Board 
meeting. 

MARSH—I second the motion. 

ALDRED—If there are no ob- 
jections, Constad will proceed. If 
there is no other business, the meet- 
ing will adjourn. 


Current Investment 
News 


American Power & Light Co. 
Company’s earnings increased 
still further in the third quarter of 
this year and the coverage for the 
12 months ended September 30, 
1935 was 2.45 compared to 1.96 for 
the corresponding period of 1934. 


Illinois Central R. R. 


Revenues for the first 9 months 
of 1935 totaled $70,727,000 com- 
pared to $67,546,000 for the first 
nine months of 1934. 


Texas & Pacific Ry. 


For the ten months ended Octo- 
ber 31, 1935 the company reported 
net income of $902,000 compared 
with $832,000 for the same period 
in 1934. 


Ohio Edison Company 

The proceeds of the new issue of 
the company are to be used for the 
redemption of underlying bonds. 
The new issue totals $43,963,500 1st 
and Cons. 4’s due Nov. 1, 1965. 


Wheeling and Lake Erie R. R. 


For the eight months of 1935 
ended August 31, the total operat- 
ing revenues of the company in- 
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creased about $700,000. The net 
operating income of $1,294,000 also 
was an increase over the corre- 
sponding period for the previous 
year. 


International Cement Corporation 


The new issue of 10 year convert- 
ible debenture 4’s due 1945 totals 
$12,000,000 and the proceeds of the 
issue are to be applied to the re- 
demption of all the company’s out- 
standing 20 year debenture 5’s. 


New Orleans Great Northern Ry. 

The total railway operating in- 
come for the eight months ended 
August 31, 1935 of the Gulf, Mo- 
bile and Northern Ry., the operat- 
ors of the the New Orleans Great 
Northern Railway under a 99 year 
lease, increased to $3,851,000 from 
the $3,496,000 for the correspond- 
ing period of 1934. 


Florida Power Corp. 


Fixed charges for the 12 months 
ended September 30, 1935 were 
covered 1.58 times as against 1.36 
times for the same period in 1934. 


Southwestern Bell Telephone 

Company 

Application for registration for 
$45,000,000 Ist & Refunding 314’s 
due December 1, 1964 was filed on 
November 21. The proceeds of the 
issue are to be applied to the retire- 
ment of the Ist & Refunding ‘‘A”’ 
5’s due 1954. 


Metropolitan Edison Company 

The proceeds from the issue of 
Ist 4’s due 1965 will be used to re- 
deem $6,231,400 of the 1st and Re- 
funding 5’s on January 1, 1936 and 
$5,479,500 principal amount of 1st 
5’s series ‘‘F’’ on May 1, 1936. 


Montana Power Co. 

Revenues for the 12 months 
ended September 30, 1935 were 
$11,065,000 compared to $8,553,000 
for the preceding 12 months. 


New Jersey Power & Light Co. 

Revenues for the 12 months ended 
September 30, 1935 were slightly 
above those for the preceding 12 
months. 


Central Illinois Light Co. 


For the twelve months ended 
August 31, 1935 the interest ratio 
coverage increased to 3.48. 





A “Motion Picture’ of 
Your BOND Account 


Bondex new “Portfolio “Service” keeps before 

Investment Manager and Committee a Moving 

Picture of their Bond List; its quality, its value and 

yield, its trends.... Never before,so simple—com- 

plete—perfect a method of Investment Control. | 
Un responsible request, specimens showing this regu- 


lar service and how it saves time—shortcuts work 


— increases profits —for all who handle investments. 


BONDE », Incorporated 


120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 








NOW is the time 
| to REBUILD 
or REMODEL 

Your Bank 


Bunpw G MATERIAL PRICES have declined. Workmen 
do more in a day. The cost of money is less. High-class banking 
room and vault fixtures which we have on hand can be bought at 
attractive prices. Now is the time thrifty bank directors are author- 
izing contemplated building changes. The very best may be had 
now at prices your bank can afford. These conditions are certain 
to change. Do your building or remodeling now! 


A complete survey of your there is no charge or obligation. 
requirements with a guaranteed — 

maximum cost of building and It would pay you now to investi- 
interior work is part of our “ Pre- gate the advantages of our 
liminary Service’—for which complete bank building service. 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Designers, Engineers and Builders for Banks Exclusively 
NINTH & SIDNEY STREETS . . ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Mr. Banker: 

Training employees 
is costly . . . employee-eyesight 
is vital. You can protect these 
assets, insure fast, accurate work 
with increased efficiency and 
reduce fatigue by installing— 


Jaries 


natural 
light 


No. 1989 
Price $11.00 


(other styles at lower prices) 


Regularly furnished in satin 
nickel, or statuary bronze with 
metal or parchment shade, at 
your option. Base, either screw 
clamp or for permanent attach- 
ment to desk or table. 


® Destined to revolutionize 
supplementary lighting, Faries 
Natural Light offers the ideal 
light for office workers. Making 
use of an entirely new principle 
of diffusion, Natural Light elimi- 
nates direct and reflected glare 
as well as deep shadows, produc- 
ing a soft, restful lighting over 
the entire working area. 


® Natural Light, by actual test, 
permits operators to more closely 
approach the index speed of their 
machines, at the same time 
reducing errors by 50%, and eye 
fatigue by 66%. This means 
much to you, for it conserves the 
energy of your employees for 
your profitable use. 


® Faries products have, since 
1880, stood the test, and are the 
recognized standard of quality. 


Write us for full information 


and prices 
MANUFACTURING 


& hs R I E COMPANY 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


52 


VOLUME 3 


Cc ommerce- 


NUMBER ] 


Extracts From The Issue Of Fifty Years Ago 


The Money Market 


The country had one decidedly 
sensational financial incident last 
month, growing out of the monetary 
relations of the United States with 
the rest of the world. On the 22nd, 
the rate for demand sterling ex- 
change in New York suddenly rose 
to $4.9014, at which point it was 
profitable to send gold to London. 
It was very soon announced that 
about $2,000,000 had been bought for 
shipment, and there was a good deal 
of excitement. Not that it is an un- 
common thing for this country to 
send gold abroad; but such a move- 
ment is not usually looked for at 
this time of the year, when we are 
ordinarily exporting enough of our 
products to keep the balance of 
trade in our favor. The public mind 
was, however, in a sensative condi- 
tion, owing to the feeling that stocks 
had gone too high, and the fear of 
the silver coinage. 

It was, therefore, natural that the 
sudden change should cause a con- 
siderable flurry. The bears in the 
stock market took every advantage 
of the situation, and call loans were 
bid up to 6%, at which point, how- 
ever, they did not long remain. 


The length of new main track of 
railroads laid in this country in 1885 
was 3,113 miles, which is 700 miles 
less than in 1884, and less than in 
any year sine 1878. 


The debt of the United States was 
reduced $9,089,940 during Decem- 
ber, and the total less cash in the 
treasury is now $1,443,454,826. 


The savings banks of Connecticut 
have decided to ask the legislature 
for permission to enlarge the list of 
securities in which they are allowed 
to invest, on the ground that it is 
now so restricted that they cannot 
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continue to pay the present rate of 
interest to depositors, which is about 
4%. Many state and railroad bonds, 
considered perfectly safe by ex- 
perts, cannot be bought by these in- 
stitutions because of the limitations. 


Large Gold Reserves 
Permit Bond Call 


The secretary (of the treasury) 
has called $10,000,000 of the 3% 
government bonds for redemption, 
the principal and accrued interest 
to be paid February 1, and the in- 
terest to cease on that day. 

This is the principal method of 
reducing the public debt; but the 
secretary of the treasury has here- 
tofore refrained from making a call, 
for fear of cutting down the gold 
treasury below the limit of safety. 

There has, however, been a con- 
siderable increase recently in the 
amount. The gold coin and bullion 
now foot up $253,496,047, and the 
gold certificates, $106,126,600, leav- 
ing $147,369,447 of gold belonging 
to the government. Deducting the 
$100,000,000 held for the redemp- 
tion of the legal tenders, there is 
left $47,369,447 available for the 
reduction of the debt. It is reported, 
however, that the immediate occasion 
for the call was the recent advance 
in sterling exchange, which indicated 
a likelihood that gold would soon be 
moving out of the country in con- 
siderable quantities. Releasing $10,- 
000,000 of gold from the treasury 
would, of course, by so much, in- 
crease the supply available for that 
purpose, and thus prevent a scarcity. 
It is possible that the treasury de- 
partment may have had this idea in 
mind; though, with the abundance 
of the metal in the New York banks, 
and the strength of their reserves, it 
would seem that no step of the sort 
by the government was necessary. 
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O’S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 


A. B. A. Announces Banking 


Service Conference 


An eastern states conference on banking 
service will be held by the American Bank- 
ers Association in Philadelphia, January 
23 and 24, as a part of the organization’s 
national program on banking development. 

The program as announced by President 
Robert V. Fleming, calls for general 
sessions the morning and afternoon of 
Thursday, January 23, six departmental 


O. Howarp WoLFE Harry J. Haas 


forums to discuss a number of specialized 
banking subjects the same evening, and 
general sessions the morning and afternoon 


Gibson And McAneny To Head 
New York World’s Fair 


Harvey D. Gibson, president of Manu- 
facturers Trust Co., has been named chair- 
man of the finance committee of the organ- 
ization handling the World’s Fair to be 
held in 1939 and 1940 at Flushing 
Meadows Park, Queens. 

George McAneny, president of Title 
Guarantee & Trust Co., has been named 
permanent president of the organization. 
He had been chairman of the preliminary 
committee until the first meeting of the 
board of directors. He is president of the 
Regional Plan Association, a member of 
the Advisory Planning Board of the State 
of New York, and chairman of the commis- 
sion appointed by Governor Lehman on the 
Interrelation of State and Municipal Tax- 
ation and was at one time or another city 
comptroller, president of the Borough of 
Manhattan and of the Board of Aldermen 
and chairman of the Transit Commission. 

Mr. Gibson, who is also a member of 
the executive committee of the World’s 
Fair, has been given plenary powers cover- 
ing the personnel of his finance committee 
and plans for raising funds. It has been 
estimated that the total investment in- 
volved in the undertaking will reach $40,- 


of Friday, January 24. The general meet- 
ings will be brought to a close by a sub- 
scription dinner meeting Friday evening. 

Mr. Fleming will preside over the meet- 
ings and Harry J. Haas, vice president 
First National Bank, Philadelphia, a 
former president of the association, will 
serve as general chairman of the arrange- 
ments, and O. Howard Wolfe, cashier Phila- 
delphia National Bank, Philadelphia, as 
vice chairman. It is stated that this con- 
ference will be the first of several to be 
held in various parts of the country pre- 
senting a program the details of which are 
now in the course of preparation. 

The general topic of the conference will 
embrace the managerial, legislative and 
operative problems confronted by all classes 
of banks and will be held in addition to 
the established trust and savings con- 
ferences regularly conducted under the 
auspices of the association. An outstand- 
ing phase of the meetings will be the de- 
velopment of plans for promoting a general 
better public understanding in regard to 
the functions and policies of banks. 


000,000, including the purchase or condem- 
nation of approximately half of the 1,000 
acres embraced in the project, the balance 
being owned already by the city. 


Bank Of California 
Promotes Oregonians 


The Bank of California announces the 
promotion of two Portland bankers. H. V. 
Alward, manager of the bank’s Portland 
branch, has been made vice-president in 
charge of Pacific Northwest branches at 
Seattle, Tacoma and Portland, and will 
take up residence in San Francisco within 
two weeks. 

Frederick Greenwood, assistant manager 
of the Portland branch, has been made 
manager there. 

Mr. Alward came to the Portland office 
in 1927 from the Seattle branch, where he 
had been joint manager. Since then the 
deposits of the local branch have increased 
from $8,000,000 to more than $16,000,000. 

Mr. Greenwood resigned as managing 
director of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Portland in 1925 to become assist- 
ant manager of the Bank of California 
branch. He is a past president of the 
Oregon Bankers Association. 
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Important Speakers At Illinois 
Regional Meetings 


What bankers are thinking about was 
given oral expression, in mid-December, in 
the group conferences of the Illinois Bank- 
ers Association. These conferences, of 
which there were five, started in Chicago 
on December 16. The others followed on 
the 17th at Danville; on the 18th at Mt. 
Vernon; on the 19th at Springfield; and on 
the 20th at Rock Island. 


The afternoon sessions were devoted to a 
very frank and open discussion of matters 
of particular concern to bankers today: 
operating costs and charges; interest on 
time deposits; investment and loan pol- 
icies; customer and public relations; fed- 
eral loaning agencies and federal legisla- 
tion, including social security; taxes and 
the postal savings system. : 


Immediately following each afternoon 
session, the bankers got together at dinner, 
after which they were addressed by men 
prominent in the banking world. At the 
Chicago meeting Merryle Stanley Rukeyser 
of the faculty of Columbia University and 
well known financial writer, spoke on ‘‘ The 
Bankers’ Role in Business Recovery.’’ 

At Danville, Ronald Ransom, chairman 
of the committee on federal legislation, 
A. B. A., and executive vice president, 
Fulton National Bank, Atlanta, Georgia, 
discussed ‘‘Banking Legislation.’’ 


At Mt. Vernon, W. L. Hemingway, presi- 
dent, Merecantile-Commerce Bank and Trust 
Company, St. Louis, spoke on ‘‘ Banks of 
Tomorrow.’’ 


At Springfield, Phil Hanna, editor of the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce, discussed 
the subject ‘‘ The Business Outlook,’’ while 
the Rock Island meeting was addressed by 
Fred B. Brady, president, State Bank Divi- 
sion, A. B. A., and vice president, Com- 
merce Trust Company, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, on the subject, ‘‘It Begins To Ap- 
pear What We Shall Be.’’ 


These meetings, known as Annual Re- 
gional Conferences, are the big mid-year 
events of the bankers in Illinois. 


A. B. A. Spring Meeting 
Announced 


The 1936 spring meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council, American Bankers Associa- 
tion, will be held at the Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Virginia, April 27-29 inclusive, it 
is announced. 

In association affairs, this meeting of the 
council is second in importance and author- 
ity only to the annual convention held in 
the fall, and is usually attended by about 
300 bankers and members of their families 
from all parts of the United States. 
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News Written Tonicurt 


Gruides 


Business Tomorrow 


The Central West’s industries make news. 
Each day’s activities change conditions and 
prices. These day-to-day changes affect busi- 
ness plans. This is the news executives watch 
for. It means profit or loss. 

Chicago Journal of Commerce, the Central 
West’s daily morning business newspaper, pub- 
lishes exclusive news of the Central West’s 
basic industries. It provides the Central 
West’s only complete financial news. This 
essential coverage of daily happenings attracts 
corporate executives, the bank officers with 
whom they discuss credit problems, and 
investment bankers who finance and refinance 
companies. 

78% of Chicago Journal of Commerce circu- 
lation are men in general business. 22% are in 
finance—investment banking, brokers, officers 
in banks. An excellent coverage of business ex- 


ecutives—both production and finance officers. 


Chicago Journal of Commerce 


12 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 


“The daily business and financial newspaper 
of the Central West” 


Reuter Joins Union Trust, 
Pittsburgh 


F. Brian Reuter, assistant vice-president 
of the Girard Trust Co. at Philadelphia, 
Pa., has been elected a vice-president of the 
Union Trust Co. of Pittsburgh, at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. He will be in charge of trust 
investments and will assist in other matters 
relating to the company’s investments. 


Rehfeld Joins Good- 
Will Tour 


Early in December a group of St. Louis 
business men made a two-weeks good will 
tour through the state of Mississippi. Wal- 
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ter L. Rehfeld, vice president of the Mer- 
cantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Co. was 
a member of the group, representing the 
interests of his-institution. The trip was 
sponsored by the sales manager bureau of 
the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. 


Shapard To Represent 
Mercantile-Commerce, St. Louis 


The Mercantile-Commerce Bank and 
Trust Company, St. Louis, has announced 
the appointment of Charles B. Shapard as 
representative of the bond department and 
correspondent bank division of the bank. 
He will make his headquarters in Tulsa 
and his territory will include the states of 


Oklahoma, Texas and part of Kansas. 

Shapard comes to the bank from the 
finance division of the PWA in Washing. 
ton, where he was engaged in appraising 
Southwestern municipal bonds and in super- 
vising the PWA’s portfolio of municipal 
securities. Prior to that he was in the 
banking and investment business in Tulsa 
and New York. 


Fidelity & Deposit Promotes 
Chicago Officers 


R. D. Searles and E. P. Schmidt, both 
of whom have filled the position of assist 
ant manager in the Chicago, IIl., office of 
the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland, 
have been promoted to the position of 
manager and associate manager respective 
ly in that office, which now ranks as second 
in production of all the Fidelity & Deposit 
offices. 


Berger In Denver 
Charity Drive 


The appointment of Merriam B. Berger, 
cashier of the Colorado National Bank of 
Denver, Colorado, to the executive com- 
mittee of the Denver Community Chest, has 
become almost a regular annual occurrence. 

He has been active in charity work for 
many years and has a large measure of 
responsibility for the continued success of 
the annual Chest program in the Rocky 
Mountain metropolis. The campaign started 
on November 30. 


Harriman Heads Buffalo 
Clearing House 


Lewis G. Harriman was elected president 
of the Buffalo Clearing House Association 
at its annual meeting. He succeeds George 
F. Rand, who becomes 
treasurer. Mr. Harri- 
man is president of 
the Manufacturers & 
Traders Trust Co. and 
Mr. Rand is president 
of the Marine Trust 
Company. 

George G. Klein- 
dinst, president of the 
Liberty Bank of Buf- 
falo, continues as vice- 
president and E. Ray 
Hodge continues as 
manager. George F. Bates, vice-president 
of Marine Trust Co., was elected secretary. 
The presidents of the three banks form the 
Clearing House committee. 


Lewis G. HARRIMAN 


Branch Office Changes In 
Bank Of Montreal 


Richard T. W. Lewers, who has been 
manager of the Chatham, Ont., branch of 
the Bank of Montreal for the past six 
years, has been transferred to Belleville, 
Ont., to succeed G. A. G. Weir, branch 
manager there. The latter will retire. 
J. H. Ottman, assistant manager of the 
bank’s headquarters’ branch in Montreal, 
will go to Chatham. 
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Mid-Winter Trust 


Meetings Announced 


The seventeenth annual mid-winter con- 
ference of the trust division of American 
Bankers Association will be held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York on Feb- 
ruary 11, 12, and 13, 
1936. 

In making this an- 
nouncement, M. P. Cal- 
laway, president of the 
division and vice presi- 
dent of the Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York 
stated that plans for 
the conference call for 
three formal sessions, 
two informal sessions 
and two informal discussion meetings. 

The formal sessions will be held during 
the morning each day of the meetings. The 
afternoons of the 11th and 12th will be 
devoted to informal discussion. 

‘*The viewpoint of the conference,’’ 
said Mr. Callaway, ‘‘will be forward- 
looking. The keynote will be a continuance 
of the progress of the American trust busi- 
ness and the program in preparation covers 
current trend and trust service and the 
many problems that now confront trust 
business. ’’ 


M. P. CALLAWAY 


Alexander Heads N. Y. 
Uptown Bankers 


The Association of Uptown Bankers an- 
nounces the election of the following new 
officers for the year 1936: president, James 
S. Alexander, vice president of The Guar- 
anty Trust Company; vice president, 
Douglas B. Simonson, vice president of 
National City Bank; secretary-treasurer, 
Henry A. Clinkunbroomer, vice president 
of Manufacturers Trust Company. 


Lonsdale Presides At 


Manufacturers’ Convention 


John G. Lonsdale, chairman of the board 
of the Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust 
Co. at St. Louis, Mo., was the presiding 
officer at the sessions and toastmaster at 
the annual dinner of the joint Congress of 
American Industry and convention of the 
National Association of Manufacturers at 
the Hotel Commodore in New York City 
the week of December 9. 


Carrier Corp. Elects 
General Manager 


Lemuel R. Boulware, formerly general 
sales manager of the Easy Washing Ma- 
chine Company, Syracuse, New York has 
been elected director, vice president and 
general manager of Carrier Engineering 
Corp., air conditioning manufacturers. Mr. 
Boulware, who is a native of Kentucky and 
a graduate of the University of Wisconsin, 
is one of the country’s outstanding sales 
executives. 


Thrifty Bankers! 


Take Advanta ge of 


6 Bandit Resis' Enclosures 
Envelopes 


7 Banking by 
S as See 


ae ee 
10 Bronze and Brass Signs 
11 Burglar Alarms 
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5 
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40 Daylight Hold-Up Equip- 
men‘ 
41 Deposit Ticket Files 
42 Dicta Machines 
, Bankers 
44 Duplicators 
45 Electric Signs 
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This Opportunity 


Let the Bankers Secre- 
tary help you find the 
manufacturer of the 


equipment or supplies 
you need. 


This service is offered 
free of charge to our 


readers. 


Bankers 


Secretary 


Service is easy, quick and 
convenient . . . . all you have to do is glance over the list of bank 
equipment, supplies and services in the adjoining columns—jot 
down the name or number of the item on which you desire infor- 
mation—mail it to the Bankers Secretary. If the item you want 
is not listed, just use the extra space provided on the coupon. 


DO YOU NEED ANY OF THESE ITEMS? 


46 Forms 
47 Forms, Continuous 
48 Furniture 


49 Glass 8 
50 Globes _ 
51 Ink 
52 Ink in Powdered Form 
by nies Gomi 
est Com: 
om pu’ 
55 Lam: Ad , Pos 
ps— ee ting 
56 Loose Leaf Binders 
57 Maps 


58 Night Depositori 
59 night ne ny 


66 Rubber Stamps 

67 Safes, Fire and Burglar 
Proaf 

68 Safe Deposit Boxes 


eals 
Seals, Coin 
73 Statistical Service 
74 Sto Files 
75 Supplies, Bank and Office 
7? Telaatograph 
78 Fy a Inter-. 
communication — 
79 Time and Delayed e 
Locks 
80 Travelers Checks 


81 Vaults 


85 Visible Records 
86 Window Displays 


It Costs Nothing To Use This Form 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY 
Rand M°Nally & Co., 536 S. Clark St., Chicago 


Please have sent to us buying information on 





Strate & Town 


lowa 
Moulton 


Wapello 
Webster City 
Zwingle 


Kansas 


Kiowa 


Kentucky 
Lewisport 


Sanders 


Massachusetts 
Belmont 


Nosbville 


Suttons Bay 
Minnesota 

Glencoe 

Thief River Falls 


Walnut Grove 


Mississippi 
Rolling Fork 


Missouri 
Canton 


Troy 
Montana 
Cut Bank 


Nebraska 
Leigh 


Scottsbluff 


North Carolina 
Elizabeth City 


Forest City 


St. Pauls 
Zebulon 


North Dakota 
Garrison 


Glenburn 
Ohio 
Garfield Heights 
(Cleveland P. O.) 
Oklahoma 
Boley 


Sterling 


Nyssa 


P 
B 


Chicora 
Pittsburgh 


South Carolina 
Johnsonville 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 
AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 





| 
| 





‘Davis County Savings Bank 
(Office of Bloomfield, Iowa) 
State Bank of Wapello 72-2172 (Opened Nov. 1) 


|First State Bank 72-2171 

| (To open Oct. 15, 1935) 

|Maquoketa Bank & Trust Co., Zwingle Office of 
| Maquoketa Bank & Trust Co., Maquoketa 

| (Opened Aug. 24, 1935) 


*The First State Bank (Instituted Nov. 30) 


| (Assumed deposits of the First National Bank, | 


| Nov. 30) 
Citizens State Bank (Lewisport Agency of 

| Owensboro) (Opened Nov. 9) 
\Sparta-Sanders State Bank (Branch Office of 
| Sparta) (Opened Oct. 15) 


\Harvard Trust Co. (Belmont Office of Harvard 


\City National Bank & Trust (Nashville Branch 


of Battle Creek) 74-1193 (Opened Nov. 2) 
State Bank of Cedar (Suttons Bay Branch of 
Cedar) 74-1192 (Opened July 22, 1935) 


Security State Bank 75-1616 (Opened Oct. 12) 


Northern State Bank 75-1614 
(Opened Sept. 1, 1935) 


Citizens State Bank 75-1617 (Opened Nov. 1) 
Bank of Anguilla (Branch Office of Anguilla) 


Canton State Bank 80-817 
(Opened Oct. 5, 1935) 


Bank of Troy 80-1803 (Opened in Aug. 1935) 


Bank of Glacier County 93-519 (Opened Nov. 1) 


Bank of Leigh 76-1331 (Opened Aug. 26, 1935) 
First State Bank 76-1334 


Guaranty Bank & Trust Co., Branch of 
Greenville 66-914 oo Sept. 16, 1935) 
First Industrial Bank (Forest City Branch of 
Rutherfordton, N. C.) 66-916 
(Opened Sept. 6, 1935) 


Bank of Rowland (Branch of Rowland) 
( med J 15, 1935) 

Peoples Bank & Trust Co., Zebulon Branch of 
e les Bank & Trust Co., Rocky Mount, 
N. C. 66-915 (Opened Sept. 3, 1935) 


*Garrison State Bank 77-272 (O 


ed Nov. 2.) 
Assumed deposit liabilities of First National 
Bank in G: 


arrison 
Lincoln State Bank (Exchange Office of 
Hankinson, N. D.) (Opened Aug. 5, 1935) 


Bank of Cleveland (Branch of Cleveland) 





Farmers State Bank 86-1257 
(Opened Sept. 9, 1935) 


Farmers State Bank 86-1256 
(Opened Sept. 9, 1935) 


First National Bank of Portland, Enterprise 
Branch (Authorized Aug. 31, 1935) 

United States National Bank, La Grande Branch 
of United States National Bank, Portland 
96-340 (Opened Aug. 15, 1935) 

The First National Bank of Portland (Branch of 
Portland) 96-342 (Opened Nov. 2) 


* + urance National Bank of Bradford 
60-370 (Qpened Oct. 21. Business conducted 
under diraéction of Federal Deposit Insurance 


orp. 

*Butler Courity National Bank & Trust Co. 
(Chicora Branch of Butler) (Opened Dec. 2) 

| Union Trust of Pittsburgh, East Liberty 

Branch (Opened Oct. 22, 1935) 





|\Johnsonville Cash Depository 67-716 (Opened 
Oct. 21. Charter issued Oct. 17) oe 














15,000; 


Preferr 








Surpius &| 
PRoFitTs 


PRESIDENT 





C. H. McBrayer 


Trust Co., Cambridge) To open Sept. 23, 1935) °° a oe ea 


G. A. Beito 


J. E. Marten 


W. A. Hawkins 


Ira Russell 


W. H. Hoover 


J. J. De Lay 
V. C. Redding 














| CASHIER 


....+|Paul Callen, Mgr 


H. B. Hammer 
B. P. St. John 


..|C. C, Stebor, Manager 


G. W. Lindley 


..| Inez Toler, Manager 


.|T. Deatherage, in charge 


.| Timothy W. Good, Jr., 


Manager 
F. 8. Boies, Manager 


Lloyd Weiler, Manager 
F. J. Heanly 

|Geo. Wirstlien 

Wm. A. Kuehl 

H. C. Greer, Manager 


N. 8. Norman 
R. H. Brown 


George Theale 


Jos. B. Hines 
H. 8. Stark 


A. G. Small 
M. R. Reed 


E. B. Ward, Manager 
R. V. Brown, Manager 


H. T. Holtz 
| 


P. B. Anderson, in charge 


|G. W. Littlefield 


J. A. Gaffney, Local 
Manager in charge 


R. L. Montag, Manager 








(Continued on next page) 
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NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 
AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 




























1 | | 
Strate & Town Name or Bank AND TRANSIT NuMBER | CaprraL eo PRESIDENT CasHIER 
} ! 











South Carolina 
McColl McColl Cash Depository 67-672 (Reorganization $2,500..........|W. L. Brannon M. E. Brigman, Jr. 
of Citizens Depository, Inc., which went into - 
voluntary liquidation Aug. 19, 1933 vb: 
Ridge Spring Enterprise Cash Depository dew ict. 9, 1935) 


St. Stephen 
South Dakota 


*Allen’s Depository 67-717 (Opened Dec. 2) "3,000|.._..._...|E. W. Stevens” ‘’"""" Katrina K. Allen 









Brookings Northwest Security National Bank of Sioux re Pee oye Oe ..... D. H. Lightner, V. P. and R. W. Krueger, Asst. Mer. 
‘oon Brookings Branch 78-856 Mgr. | 
eee Aug. 31) | 
Chamberlain Northwest Sonnirity. National Bank of Sioux a ceeeleeeesceeeee|P. V. Olson, Manager M. D. Schamber, Asst. Mgr 


‘oon Chamberlain Branch 78-863 
ned Aug. 31, 1935) 
Dell Rapids Northe west st Security National Bank of Sioux VOR Se .../C. A. Golden, V. P. and Mgr.|...... 
ll Rapids Branch 78-848 
(Opened Aug. 31, 1935) 
Nort 








Huron est Security National Bank of Sioux +e ééwews ooh a We Bisa ctnédnadsdcstcucdseaunae 
‘oon Huron Branch 78-39 
(Opened Aug. 31, 1935) } 
Madison Northwest Security National Bank of Sioux se 583 ... C. J. Odegard, V. P. and Ds addvéasawecasaendsee 
| Falls, Madison Branch 78-865 Mgr. 


| (Opened Aug. 31, 1935) 
Wentworth *Dakota State Bank (Branch Office of 
| Colman) (Opened Dec. 2) 


Vermont | 



















East Fairfield Union Savings Bank & Trust Co. ro BNE agetheenns asseneine dena R. L. Soule, Agent 
| (Branch of Morrisville, Vt.) | | 
Jeffersonville (Caer eee Gm = ti“ OéCdd ww ln Wictccahccc cd ecceabaceecewens = ....|Mrs. Elsie C. Smith, Agent 


| (Branch of Morrisville, Vt.) | | ? 
Stowe |Union Savings Bank & Trust Co. ada bedacdiekaaun weeneawos eed a .......|Nan W. Pike, Agent 


(Branch of Morrisville, Vt.) 


Wisconsin | 
Belmont \*Mound City Bank (Receiving & Disbursing SE PTE, MEER eee iad wd waka F. H. Prussing, Manager 
| Station of Platteville) (Opened aged 3) 
Cornell Northwestern State Bank (Keceivi: POE PRETO) Bett Sere reer Tere re. |W. L. Graf, Mar. 


Disbursing Station of Chippewa ‘ies Wis.) 
Opened Oct. 11, 1935) 

Eleva Bank of Osseo (Receiving & Disbursing Station 

of Bank of Osseo, Osseo, Wis.) } 
(Opened Aug. 22, 1935) 

Endeavor Peoples Bank (Receivi & Disbursing Station | 


















o Coloma) (Opened Sept. 2, 1935) | i 
Exeland Dairyland State Bank (Receiving & ae lodds vkwdesienne 6 cdaccpacnaedeseccccedsuesdaoueds H. O. Whittemore, 
Station of Bruce) (Opened ‘July 16, 1935) | Asst. Cashier 
Haven |\*Bank of Sheboygan (Receiving & Disbursing SCA Dteehehee hed padbadbadatabed sedans sen ncuweamas E. B. Scheib, Manager 
| Station of Sheboygan) (Opened Oct. 26) | . | 
Reedsburg \*Farmers and Merchants Bank 79-1089 | 50,000 $6,000|C. G. Wiealer Lucille A. Siemandel, Asst. 
(Opened Dec. 3) Surplus | | Cashier 


and con- 





fund 
Rio *Rio-Fall River Union Bank (Receiving & Dis- bb decks ddala cedbeebebunaasedeneaes ae anen bee E. T. Hughes, Manager 
bursing Station of Fall River) (Opened Dec. 9) | 

Sand Creek |Bank of New Auburn (Receiving & Disbursing Re Sa oe) Sete Or eens Margaret Anderson, 

| Station of New Auburn) ra) (Angroved Oct. 21) | in charge 3 
Sheldon |Dairyland State Bank (Receiving & Disbursing |... .......)... seen lence eee erect nee e nee enees H. B. Cox, Asst. Cashier 

| Station of Bruce) (Opened, July 16, 1935) _ | in charge 
Taylor Jackson County Bank (Receiving & po SE eee: Seema i isusdcsantivemeusseseaned Arthur Erickson, in charge 


| Station of Jackson os Bank, Black River 
Falls) (Opened Sept. 3, 1935) 
















CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


MERGERS, CONVERSION, REORGANIZATIONS, ABSORPTIONS i 
AND CHANGES IN TITLE 




































































Srats & Town oo en ae Former Name How Caancep | Caprran Pyueee 6 PRESIDENT | CasHIEZR 
Alabama 
Cordova *Cordova Citizens Bank Citizens pok and Cordova Mage $15,000 $2,584/E. W. Long M. H. Johnston 
61-278 State Bank . Nov. 21 | 
Ensley First National Bank of \Ensley Bank & Trust Co. (Taken overand |..........\....eeeee: L diveeand desta liesseeucwewanmuse i 
Birmingham, Ensley | as | | ' 
Branch 61-532 . Branch, 
ug. | 
Tarrant First National Bank of \Tarrant American Savings (Taken over and |..........|.........-)eceececceeeeeeees Lisiecsnateemanaen 
Birmingham, Tarrant | Bank oO} as | | j 
Branch 61-516 | ‘arrant | } i 
Branch, | 
| Aug. 24 | | | 5 
Arkansas | Ly a = ; 
Greenwood Farmers Bank 81-226 First National Bank Bought assets 25,000 11,672);W. N. Wilkinson Alice Holland, { 
(voluntary liquidation) —~ cooumed | Asst. Cash. ; 
| si 
| liabilities } 
| Aug. 22 
California | | 
Los Angeles Security-First National Security-First National Bank/Branch title |.......... oeeiihabasedienedecentaeel Sneed ks ae } 
Bank of Los Angeles, of Los — Tenth & changed | 
Broadway & Olympic Broadway Branch Oct. 19 | 
Branch 16-262 j | L 














(Continued on next pase) 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


MERGERS, CONVERSION. REORGANIZATIONS, ABSORPTIONS, 
AND CHANGES IN TITLE 





Stats & Town 


California 
Los Angeles 


Los Angeles 


McCloud 


Georgia 
Boston 


Jeffersonville 


Metter 


Fairbanks 


Iowa 
Clarksville 


Harvey 


Maquoketa 


Pella 


Sparta 


Mi 
Bronson 


Coldwater 


Minnesota 
Chisago City 


Minneapolis 

Morris 

Pine River 

St. Paul 
Missouri 


Chamois 


Rhineland 


—_———| 


PresENT NAMB AND 
Transit NuMBER 


\Security-First National 
Bank of Los Angeles, 
Olympic & Bronson 
Branch 16-102 

\Security-First National 
Bank of Los Angeles, 
Olympic & Flower 

| Branch 16-138 

Bank of — National 
Trust & Savings Assn., 
(McCloud Branch of 
San Francisco) 90-631 


Peoples Banking Co. 
(Private) 64-383 

Pee les Cash Depository 
(Private) 64-1162 
Metter Banking Co. 
(State) 

| 


Peoples State Bank, 
Fairbanks Branch 71-746 





\lowa State Bank 72-1395 


|Marion County State 
| Bank 72-1367 


|Maquoketa Bank & Trust 
Co. 72-1853 


|Marion Gente State Bank, 
72-1367 


St. Marys State Bank 
83-1439 


Sparta-Sanders State 
Bank 73-607 


Peoples State Bank 74-454 


Branch County Savings 
Bank 74-229 


*Chisago State Bank 
75-772 


Citizens Morris Plan Co. 
17-113 


Morris State Bank 75-1450 


*Pine River State Bank 
75-1412 


| 
| 


\Ci tisens Morris Plan Co. 
(Branch of Minneapolis) 


United Bank of Chamois 
80-919 





les Sa’ Bank 
Pesb-846 (Opened Aug. 27) 


First State Bank 93-387 


A ——— 





| FormMER NaME 
| 
| 
| 


|Security-First National Bank/Branch title 


of Los Angeles, Tenth & 
Bronson Branch 


changed 
Oct. 19 


\Security-First National Bank|Branch title 


of Los Angeles, Tenth & 
Flower Branch 


| 
|} McCloud National Bank 
! 
| 


|Boston Banking Co. 
(Private) 
Twiggs Cash Depository 


Metter Banking Co. 
(Private) 


Fairbanks State Bank 


Kesley State Bank, Kesley 


First National Bank 





Security Savings Bank, 
Zwingle 


Marion County State Bank, 
Harvey 


St. Marys Bank (Private) 


Sparta State Bank, Sparta, 
and Sanders Deposit 
Bank, Sanders 


First State Savings Bank 
Coldwater National Bank 


First State Bank, Grasston 


Citizens Co. of Minnesota 
and Northwest Morris 
Plan Co. 


and Urbank Farmers 

State Bank, Urbank 

(Parkers Prairie P. O.) 
Farmers State Bank of 
| Guthrie, Inc., Guthrie 
| 
| 
Northwest Morris Plan Co. 
| (Branch of Minneapolis) 





Bank of Chamois and 
Peoples Bank 


Farmers Savings Bank 


First State Bank, Zurich 





Farmers State Bank, Cyrus, 


changed 
Oct. 19 


Taken over by 
Bank of 
America Na- 
tional Trust & | 
Savings Assn., | 
San Francisco, | 
Oct. 15, and | 
operated as a 
branch 


Title 
Eff. Oct. 1 
Title 


Incorporated as a! 
state bank 
Aug. 26 


Peoples State | 
Bank, Farmers-| 
burg, “and 
operated as 
Fairbanks 
Branch 


Moved and 
changed title 
Sept. 30 _ 

Reorganization 

Aug. 23 


Moved and 
changed title 


Aug. 24 

oe to Pella 
after taking 
over assets of 
First National 

. Harvey, 

which went into} 
voluntary 
liquidation 
Aug. 23 


Changed from 
private to 
state bank 
Oct. 11 





Merger 
Eff. Oct. 15 
Title 


. Oct. 25 
Abeetbed 
Oct. 12 


Moved and 
changed title 
Dec. 2 


Merger 
Rep. Oct. 30 


Merged and 
moved to 
Morris Oct. 28 


Moved and 
changed title 
Nov. 12 

Title 
Rep. Oct. 30 


Succeeded 
Aug. 19 


Taken over 
Aug. 27 





Moved Aug. 5, 
1935 





| } 
| law : 
How CHANGED CaPpiraL Surpius & 


$25,000) 








Passes PRESIDENT 


a. 8S. Leach 
5,000.H. A. Kennard 


6,000 W. F. Bushing 


8,000 K. H. Bean 


9,000F. J. Stebor 


6,000 K. H. Bean 


6,000 H. Pessimier 


3,000 T. S. Slaughter 
Surplus | 


000A. D. Hunsicker 

26,130 M. W. Wimer 

Undivided | 
Profits 


pots 


3,000/A. T. Westrom 


6,000\Daniel Stang 
| 


9,000/A. J. Waldron 








CasHIER 


.|L. E. McGonagle 


Manager 


Pat Adams 
Nita Belle Lee 


W. H. Bradbury. 
Manager 


H. N. Reints 


W. R. Crane 


H. R. Joiner 


W. R. Crane 


H. C. Records 


iR. W. Cutler 


H. L. Van Dusen 


(Continued on next page) 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


MERGERS, CONVERSION, REORGANIZATION, ABSORPTIONS 
AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


Strate & Town 


baiesemnen NUMBER 





Nebraska 
Rushville 


New Jersey 
East Orange 


New York 
Clyde 


Richmond Hill 
(Borough of 
Queens) 


North Carolina 
Cooleemee 


North Dakota 
Ray 


Wyndmere 


Ohio 
Middletown 


Napoleon 
Napoleon 


Oklahoma 
Purcell 


Oregon 
La Grande 


Lakeview 


Tillamook 


Union State Bank 76-372 


om | " Puasaee NAME AND 
| 
} 


} 

\Fidelity Union Trust Co., 
Essex County Trust 
Branch 


Fidelity Union Trust Co., 
Central Avenue Branch 


American Bank 95-129 


Portales National Bank 
| 95-62 


*Citizens Bank of Clyde 
50-1016 


Richmond Hill Savings 
Bank 1-442 


|Durham Loan & Trust Co. 
(Branch of Durham) 
66-335 


\Citizens State Bank 77-368 


|\*Farmers State Bank 77-301 


*The First-American Bank 
& Trust Co. 56-226 


Community Bank 56-516 
(Reopened unrestricted 
Aug. 23) 


|Community Bank 56-516 
} 
*First State Bank 86-912 


First National Bank of 

ortland (La Grande 
Branch of Portland) 
96-328 


|First National Bank of 
Portland (Lakeview 
Branch of Portland) 
96-285 





First National Bank of 
| Portland (Tillamook 
| Branch of Portland) 
| 96-101 





ee County Trust Co. 
| 
| 
' 


Former NaMB 





| Suanve él 


| How Cuancep | CapiraL Prorits | PRESIDENT 





Union Bank 


|Essex County Trust Co., 
| East Orange 


(Branch) 


. 


First National Bank, 
Carrisoso 


First National Bank, 
Elida 

Citizens Trust Co. 

Savings Bank of Richmond 
Hill 

Bank of Cooleemee 


First State Bank, Wheelock 


Farmers State Bank, 
Mooreton 








American Trust & Savings 
Bank and First & Mer- 
chants National Bank 


Commercial State Bank 


Napoleon State Bank 
(conservator bank) 


\First National Bank, Wash- 


ington (voluntary 
liquidation) 


First National Bank, 
La Grande 


\Commercial National Bank 


First National Bank 





a 
,|Assets taken 
over and 


liabilities 10, 
assumed Aug. 8) Preferred | 


$8,000G. E. Ellsworth 


Business acquired 
| oat. 30 b 
emery nion| 
0. ”- 


| 


| 

Noneee and | 
operated as 
branch in East) 
Orange 

e-* acquired 


t. 30 b 

| Piociie Union! 
Tress 
Newark ond 
operated as a 

| branch 


Moved and 
absorbed | 


Movedand | 
changed title 
Aug. 12 


50,000 


25,000 
Common 

10,000 

erred 








Conversion 
Eff. Nov. 26 





100,000 16,000. C. Bray 
Common 
Debentures 


1,078,933|Frederick Boschen 


Sept. 19 


Moved and 
changed title 
Nov. 1 


ov. 
Moved 
Nov. 25 





Merger 
Eff. Nov. 12 


Assets and 
liabilities 
=n 

Title” 

Eff. May 11 


Moved and 
changed title 
Nov. 9 





Assets Se 


Nationa 
ational Bank 
Portland, 


Pe 
Aug. 12 and 
rated as La 
ie Branch 





Assets 











= 


| CasHIER 


IR. E. Marek 


..|Herbert Adame 


} 


E, M. Brickley 


} 
D. B. Stone 


J. 8. Spaid, 
Treasurer 


R. J. Taylor, Sec. 
iG. R. Dupuy, Mgr. 


W. 8. Raymond, 
Asst. Cash. 
John Kirkhus 


R. H. Snyder 


iW. C. Wachtman 


lw. C. Wachtman 
‘Cy Ellinger 


\A. K, Parker, Mgr. 


..(C. F. Snider, Mgr. 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


MERGERS, CONVERSION, REORGANIZATION, ABSORPTIONS 
AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


State & Town 


Oregon 
Union 


Pennsylvania 
Bethlehem 


Wilkes-Barre 
Youngsville 


South Dakota 
Colman 


Huron 


Philip 


Tennessee 
Clarksville 


Jackson 


Utah 
Tremonton 


"Newport News 


nD 
Everett 


"aa 


Wisconsin 
Fall River 


PresENT NAME AND 
TRANSIT NUMBER 


ForMER NaME 


How CHANGED | 


| ! 
CapitaL |Surpius &| PRESIDENT 





First National Bank of 
Portland (Union Branch) 
96-96 


a? Bank & Trust Co. 

6 

Henever National Bank of 
Wilkes-Barre 


Youngsville National 
Bank 60-986 


|*Dakota State Bank 78-639 

|First National Bank in 

|_ Huron 78-860 

\First National Bank 

| (Philip Branch of Rapid 
ity) 78-247 


| 

|\Northwest Security 

| National Bank of Sioux 
| Falls 78-4 


| 


First National Bank 87-68 


Jackson Finance & Trust 
Co. 


Bear River State Bank 
97-97 


Bank of Hampton Roads 
| 68-721 


\*Peoples Bank & Trust Co., 
(Everett Branch of 
Seattle) 98-4 


|National Bank of 
Commerce of Seattle 
(Yakima Branch) 98-22 


j 
| 


New River Banking & 
Trust Co. 69-236 


|First National Bank 


IE. P. Wilbur Trust Co. 
‘Hanover Bank & Trust Co. 


| Youngsville Savings Bank 
| 


| 


| 
Wentworth Bank, Went- 
worth 


\Security National Bank 
\First National Bank, Philip 


=f National Bank & 
Trust Co., Sioux Falls, 
Brookings County Bank, 
Broo! First National 
Bank & Trust Co., 
Chamberlain, New First 
National Bank in Dell 
Rapids, Dell Rapids, 
National Bank of Huron, 
Huron, and Northwestern 
National Bank, Madison 


\Clarksville National Bank 
| with First National Bank 


\Jackson Bank & Trust Co. 





Wellsville State Bank, 
| Wellsville 


Industrial Loan Bank 
|Security National Bank 


lYakima First National Bank 


= River Banking & 
Trust Co., Thurmond 


\*Rio-Fall River Union Bank First State Bank 
| 79-523 } 


Banks Reported Closed 


CALIFORNIA 
Albany—*American 


Liabilities 
— 


| Parctised by 
irst National | 
Bank of Port- | 
land, Portland,| 
Aug. 29 and 
operated as a 
branch 


Succeeded 
Nov. 18 
Conversion 
New charter | 
issued Sept. 27 


Succeeded 
Oct. 14 


and 


Moved and 
changed title 
Dec. 2 


Rep. Sept. 19 
Consolidated 
with First 
National Bank,| 
age City, | 
v.2,and | 
operated as 
Philip Branch | 
Consolidation | 
Eff. Aug. 31. | 
Head offic 
located at 
Sioux Falls 
and branches 
at Brookings, 
Chamberlain, 
Dell Rapids, 
Huron and 
adison 


Merger 
Eff. Oct. 9 


Title. . 
Oct. 10, 1935 


Moved and 
changed title 
| Aug. 10 


Title 
| Eff. Nov. 1 


| 


Purchased by 
Peoples Bank 
& Trust Co 
Seattle, and 

rated as 
verett 
Branch 

Eff. Nov. 1 

In liquidation, 
assets taken 
over and 
liabilities 
assumed b: 
National 
of Commerce | 
of Seattle and 

rated as 
akima Br. 

| Eff. Sept. 15 


| 
Moved Sept. 23 


ank) 


| 


Title 
Eff. Dec. 9 





Trust Co. 


| Common 


(Albany 


| $150,000.C. H. Graff 
200,000) |Henry Weigand 


60,000 12, 000C. H. Kay 


Surplus 


6,000|A. J. Harrington 
Profits | 


mon | 
and 


5,000 
| Preferred Reserves | 


200,000 
Common 
65,000 


86,007 |C. R. Clarke 


| Preferred 


142,000 C. W. Bailey 


9,000 J. E. Webb 


dated with 
Branch, Nov. 12 


Fairmount-San 


CASHIER 


J. F. Hutchinson, 
Mer. 


E. J. Buckley, 
Treasurer 
G. R. Schultz 


F. G. Beckenbach 


C. W. Harrington 


. A. MeGarraugh 
Manager 


R. B. Broster 


. H. Hansen, 
Manager 


iC. C. Frederick 


Pablo 


with closing dates and transit numbers. 
National 6; State 34; Private 8 
Total 
Branch Banks: 


ARKANSAS 


Doddridge—Doddridge State Bank. 81- 
593—Placed in hands of Bank Com- 
missioner for liquidation as of Sept. 19. 
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State 17 


Branch of San Francisco) 90-1027— 
Consolidated with West Berkeley 
Branch, Berkeley, Oct. 26. 

Berkeley—American Trust Co., Clare- 
mont Office of San Francisco, Calif. 
90- a with Elmwood 
Office, Sept. 

El on ne Bank, Potrero- 
San Pablo Branch. 90-1303—Consoli- 


Oakland—American Trust Co., E. 14th 
and 73rd Ave. Office of San Francisco, 
Calif. 90-1271—Consolidated with Elm- 
hurst Office, Oct. 19. 

Oakland—American Trust Co., 40th- 
Telegraph Office of San_ Francisco, 
Calif. 90-1274—Consolidated with 40th- 
Piedmont Office, Oct. 19. 

Oakland—American Trust Co., Glenview 
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NEW BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 
t Indicates Press Report 


State & Town Name or Bank 


Arkansas | 
Gould tBank of Star City 
(Branch of Star City) 
|tBank of Jasper 
} 


Illinois 
Chicago |tCosmopolitan National 
| Bank (801 N. Clark St.) 
Indiana 


Montpelier tMontpelier State Bank 


Iowa } 
Sabula \t*Teeds Grove Savings Bank) 
(Branch of Teeds Grove) 


Minnesota 
|tCitizens State Bank 


Jasper 


Olivia 
Missouri 


Salisbury hF ‘armers Exchange Bank 


North Carolina 
Lumberton 


Oklahoma 
Claremore 


t*Rogers County Bank 


t*First National Bank 
(Branch of Wilmerding) 


tCommerce National Bank 


Pennsylvania 
Pitcairn 


West Virginia 
Huntington 


Wisconsin 
Marshfield First State Bank 


(Approved Oct. 18) 





Office of San Francisco, Calif., 90-1272 
ee with Park Bivd. Office, 
ct. 19. 

Oakland—American Trust Co., Market- 
15th Office of San Francisco, Calif., 
90-1273—Consolidated with West Oak- 
land Office, Oct. 19. 

Richmond—American Trust Co., Point 
Richmond Office of San Francisco, 
Calif., 90-1286—Consolidated with 
Richmond Office, Oct. 5. 

Richmond—American Trust Co., 23rd- 
MacDonald Office of San Francisco, 
Calif., 90-1287—Consolidated with 
Richmond Office, Oct. 5 

San Francisco—American Trust Co., 
Market-Van Ness Office 11-158—Con- 
" eee with Civic Center Office, Oct. 


San Francisco—American Trust Co., 
Presidio Ave. Office. 11-146—Consoli- 
> ogg | with Fillmore-California Office, 
c 


San Francisco—American Trust Co., 7th 
Ave.-Irving Office. 11-134—Consoli- 
dated with 20th-Irving Office, Oct. 5. 

San_ Francisco—*Bank of Canton, Ltd. 
(Branch of Victoria, Hongkong) Taken 
possession of by Supt. of Banks, Sep- 
tember 4, 1935 due to closing of Head 
Office. 

Saratoga—American Trust Co., Sarato- 
ga Office of San Francisco, Calif. 90- 


eee with San Jose Office, 
ct. 5. 


FLORIDA 


La Belle—Bank of La Belle. 


63-273- 
Sept. 


12. Taken over by Department 

for liquidation. 

Vero Beach—*Farmers Bank. 63-294— 
Conservatorship terminated Nov. 6. 
Bank in voluntary liquidation. 


GEORGIA 


Comer—*Rowe Bankin Co. 64-1127— 
Discontinued as a Private Bank. In- 
corporated as a state bank Oct. 10, 
under same title. 


ILLINOIS 


Armstrong—Farmers State Bank. 
1145—Began voluntary 
prior to June 30, 1935 

INDIANA 

Wallace—Farmers Bank 71-939—Taken 
over by Fountain Trust Co.. Covington, 
Indiana and deposits transferred to 
Kingman branch office of Fountain 
Trust Co. which opened Oct. 14. 


IOWA 


Anita—*Anita Bank, Private. 72-591— 
Deposit liabilities assumed by Anita 
State Bank Nov. 30. 

Greeley—Citizens State Bank (Office of 
Hopkinton, Ia.) Taken over by Com- 
Seno Bank, Edgewood. Rep. 
ept. 26. 


70- 
liquidation 


| 
| CaPrmTraL 


|tRobeson Loan & Trust Co. |.... 


SuRPLus «| 
Prorits 





CoRRESPONDENT 
Isaac Chambers, in charge 


.......,M. 8. Long, Pres. 
Lyman Parsons, Cashier 


$5,000' Frank Kercher and 
H. W. Schroer 





W. O. Thompson and Frank 
McNeill 


5,000) J. 8. Robson and 
Surplus Morton Harrison 





Hubbard—Security State Bank (Office 
of Radcliffe, Iowa.) Closed Oct. 12. 
Orange City—*Orange City National 
Bank. 172-1905—Deposit liability as- 
sumed by Sioux County Savings Bank, 

Maurice, Dec. 7 


KANSAS 


Kiowa—*First National Bank. 83-306— 
Converted to The First State Bank 
under new charter Nov. 30. 


KENTUCKY 


Smith Mills—Smith Mills Deposit Bank. 
73-604—In process of liquidation. Some 
of approved assets taken over and 
deposit liabilities assumed by Ohio 
alley National Bank, Henderson, Oct. 


South Carrollton—Citizens Bank. 73-606 
—Voted to go into voluntary liquida- 
tion Sept. 16. 


MICHIGAN 


Crystal Valley—Farmers Exchange Bank 
(Private). 74-943—Paid off depositors 
in full, Aug. 24, 1935. 

Elberta—Bank of Elberta (Private) 74- 
839—Discontinued. Rep. Oct. 3. 

Ellsworth—*Citizens Bank, Private. 74- 
915—Nov. 30. 

Fowler—Peoples Banking Co. (Private) 

Lennon—*Lennon State Bank. 74-707— 
ange Nov. 26. Receiver appointed 

ec. 5. 
74-1088—Receiver appointed Aug 13. 

Mikado—Mikado Bank of Sleeper, Mer- 
rick & Co. (Private) 74-742—In pro- 
cess of liquidation. Rep. Sept. 23. 


MINNESOTA 


Belle Plaine—First National Bank. 175- 
317—Voluntary liquidation, effective 
Aug. 19, 1936. 


MISSOURI 


Laredo—Bank of Laredo (Private). 80- 
598—Discontinued Aug. 12, 1935. 
Raymore—Bank of Raymore. 80-1180— 


auge. 20. 

St. Joseph—Bank of North St. Joseph. 
36-53—In hands of State Banking De- 
partment as of Aug. 26, 1935. 


NEBRASKA 


Bloomington—Bloomington State Bank 
76-431—Voluntary liquidation Oct. 3. 


NEW JERSEY 


Hoboken—Jefferson Trust Co. 65-114— 
Taken over for liquidation by Com- 
missioner of Banking & Insurance, 
Sept. 30. 

Paterson—Merchants Trust Co. 55-566— 
Taken possession of by Commissioner 
of Banking & Insurance July 10, 1935. 

Paterson—Security Trust Co. 65-651— 
Taken possession of by Commissioner 
of Banking & Insurance July 10, 1935. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Polkton—Farmers Bank & ‘Trust Co., 
(Agency of Rockingham, N. C.) 66-420 
— Discontinued. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Garrison—*First National Bank in Gar- 
rison. .77-272—Discontinued Nov. 1. 
Deposit liabilities assumed by Garri- 
son State Bank. 


OKLAHOMA 


Capron—Bank of Capron. 86-1126—Voted 
voluntary liquidation Sept. 1. 

Purcell—*Purcell Bank & Trust Co. 86- 
190—Voluntary liquidation. Certain 
assets purchased by First State Bank, 
Purcell, Nov. 9 


OREGON 


Enterprise—Wallowa National Bank. 96- 
107—Business assumed by The First 
National Bank of Portland, Portland, 
Sept. 3 and operated as Enterprise 
branch. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Bradford—Commercial National Bank. 
60-368—Taken over by National Bank 
Examiner Oct. 1. . - 

Pittsburgh—City Deposit Bank & Trust 
Co. 8-56—Deposit liabilities assumed 
by Union Trust Co. of Pittsburgh, Oct. 


TENNESSEE 


Elizabethton—Elizabethton Trust Co. 
87-754—Receiver appointed to liqui- 
date this concern. Reported Oct. 30. 

Pleasant View—Home Bank. 87-624— 
Voluntary liquidation Sept. 16. 


TEXAS 

Allison—First State Bank. 88-2150—Vol- 
untary liquidation Aug. 3, 1935 

Buna—Buna State Bank. 88-1709—In 


liquidation Oct. 28. 
Cisco—Cisco State Bank. 8%8-379—Vol- 
88- 


untary liquidation Aug. 5, 19365. 
Presidio—*Presidio Valley Bank. 
2155—Closed Nov. 18 for liquidation. 
Skidmore—*Skidmore State Bank. 88- 
1296—Voluntary liquidation Oct. 10. 
Sweeney—*First State Bank. 88-1853— 
Entered voluntary liquidation Oct. 24. 


Wichita Falls—State Trust Co. 88-1931 
Voluntary liquidation Aug. 27. 


WASHINGTON 


Pomeroy—kKnettle State Bank 98-116— 
Permitted to go into voluntary liqui- 
dation, Oct. 2. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Cameron—Cameron State Bank. 69-168 
—Voluntary liquidation Oct. 15. De- 
posit liability assumed by First Na- 
tional Bank. 


WISCONSIN 


Friendship—*Friendship State Bank. 79- 
533—Dec. 7. 

Haven—*State Bank of Haven. 79-904— 
Absorbed by Bank of Sheboygan, She- 
boygan, Oct. 26. 

Linden—*Bank of Linden. 79-5385—Nov. 


29. 

Rio—*First State Bank. 79-393—Out of 
business. Absorbed by Rio-Fall River 
Union Bank, Fall River, Dec. 9. . 

Sand Creek—Bank of Sand Creek. 79- 
979—Assets purchased by Bank of New 
Auburn, New Auburn, Oct. 23. 


Their Pens Betray Them 


(Continued from page 46) 


word, and weakly crossed ‘‘t’’ bars 
with the forward slope are typical 
of the ‘‘oecasional crminal.’’ In the 
ease of the ‘‘habitual criminal’’ the 
vertical or backhand slope is more 
general. By reason of the fact that 
this classification includes a very 
large number of potential criminals; 
who under favorable circumstances 
and in the ordinary course of events 
would never stand before the bar, 
the more positive characteristics of 
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evil are disclosed only in the writ- FIGURES— 


ings of the ‘‘habitual’’ or ‘‘hard- 
ened’’ criminal. ; 

The main features to be recog- 
nized in the former script, that of 
the habitual criminal, are: crowded 
letters, with a tendency to the ver- 
tical or backhand slope of outline; 
the interlacing of vowels, when ac- 
companied by peculiar formations 
of the capital letters; a medium or 
heavy pen pressure; dwindling or 
serpentine letters in the middle of 
words; short terminals; and uneven 
height of the letters themselves. Sel- 
dom, if ever, is the alignment even 
and regular. The ‘‘hardened’’ crim- 
inal is denoted by heavy pen pres- 
sure, varying formations of the 
same letters, bad spacing of the 
words and hard firm bars to the 
small ‘‘t’’. Should the slant of these 
bars vary, so much the greater is 
the significance of the danger sig- 
nals. These are intensified when, in 
the middle of words, dwindling let- 
ters are found and the irregularity 
of the alignment is very marked. 
The sharper the outline of letters, 
the angularity of their outlines, the 
more pronounced would be the in- 
dications of callousness. 

Very heavy writing is more gen- 
eral among hold-ups and thugs than 
in the case of forgers, and the writ- 
ing of the latter does not tend to 
the same strong barring of the ‘‘t’’. 
The signs of duplicity are, however, 
more in evidence. The difference 
will be very apparent by contrast- 
ing the penmanship of Gean Oneal 
with that of Bill Simmons. In the 
one case, that of Gean Oneal, we 
have the vertical angle to the writ- 
ing and the interlacing of the capi- 
tal ‘‘O’’ and irregular spacing of 
the letters, but the signature does 
not present the same crude, harsh 
outlines found in that of Bill Sim- 
mons. The pen pressure is lighter 
and the width between the letters 
less cramped. 

In comparing the signatures of 
the ‘‘occasional’’, the ‘‘habitual’’ 
and the ‘‘hardened’’ criminal, a 
common feature to them all is the 
irregularity of the alignment, but 
the difference in the spacing of the 
letters and the pen pressure is very 
marked. Weakness is the keynote of 
the first writing, duplicity that of 
the forger, and intensified selfish- 
ness with a relentless nature that of 
the third. 


The Comptroller’s office reports 
that there are now 1,578 national 
banks with active trust depart- 
ments. These departments are ad- 
ministering 129,711 individual 
trusts, with assets aggregating $9- 
251,291,947. In addition, these de- 
partments are administering 16,801 
corporate trusts and are acting as 
trustees for outstanding note and 
bond issues amounting to $11,605,- 
145,026. These figures represent an 
increase of 6.2% in the number of 
trusts compared to the year 1934 
and 8.6% in the volume of money 
in individual trusts. When com- 
pared with 1926, there is an increase 
of 462.36% in the number of trusts 
being administered and 903.04% in 
the volume of individual trust as- 
sets. 


The R. F. C. reports that its 
largest single investment in any one 
bank is $50,000,000. There are three 
banks in which it has this amount 
invested. It has investments in 
more than 6,000 banks. Local peo- 
ple have invested additional sums 
totaling $165,000,000 in these same 
banks. 


The National Economy League 
tells how the national budget could 
be balanced by next July 1 with a 
$772,617,000 surplus WITHOUT 
CUTTING RELIEF. The league’s 
figures are easily comprehended in 
tabular form. 


As to receipts it figures: 
Taxes, at present rates......... $3,620,000,000 


Social security taxes........... 633,000,000 
Customs PERS. . 0c ccevsccccsck 560,000,000 
RFO liquidation. .....:.....0.. 500,000,000 
ce ee rr ee $5,313,000.000 
As to expenses: 
Department expenses........... $ 673,508,000 
ND NID 6 66 cb cccecnese 650,000,000 
Veterans. a cithh Pins « eileee ee ee 710,000,000 
Debt retirement. ......ccccccse 550,000,000 
PEO eet er ete ee 831,875,000 
Social GOORTity ... . 2% ccc cccicces 125,000,000 
SG EE SG aales a sichowsene- Ka 500,000,000 


Work commitments............ 


ee eee $4,540,383,000 
| RRA a Teer ere 772,617,000 


A payroll increase of approxi- 
mately $100,000,000 to workers in 
the automobile industry this year 
was indicated in the report of the 
Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. The total payroll, $322,073,000 
for 1934, will be increased this year 
to more than $411,000,000. 
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LUO% Membership 


(Continued from page 36) 


in 1933 raised funds for a state 
police radio system. The association 
raised enough money, which when 
put with some available from the 
state, was enough to build five state 
police broadeasting units. It stated 
that this radio system has helped 
forestall many bank holdups. This 
association has a director of pub- 
licity for the purpose of aiding in 
legislative and pre-legislative work 
as well as assisting in formulating 
the constructive customer relations 
program now under way. 

In answering the question : ‘‘ What 
services are offered by the associa- 
tion?’’ Eugene P. Gum, secretary 
of the Oklahoma Bankers Associa- 
tion, gave an interesting reply. He 
said, ‘‘Our work is creative and we 
ereate it faster than we can pay for 
it. Our fundamental activities are 
to protect our banks against rob- 
bers, check artists, and mortgage 
swindlers, to assist in passage of 
constructive legislation and to lend 
every aid to better bank manage- 
ment.”’ 

From the reports, it is very ap- 
parent that both the bankers and 
head office employees work earnestly 
to bring about benefits to the local 
banks. In many states, the secre- 
taries reported that the amount of 
work done is about 50-50. In other 
words, bankers cooperate whole- 
heartedly in carrying out the pro- 
jects of the association. 

These state associations are, of 
course, very much concerned with 
any move to do away with state 
bank charters. They all believe in 
the necessity for state banks and 
they are united in their effort to 
prevent the elimination of state 
chartered institutions. 


Correction— 


In the ‘‘Changes Due To Consoli- 
dation’’ section of the December, 
1935, issue, two errors were made in 
connection with the listing of the 
Metter Banking Company of Metter, 
Georgia. The cashier is Nita Belle 
Lee. The assistant cashier’s name, 
Wm. B. Lee, was inadvertently 


placed in the column for cashier. 
Also, the surplus was omitted. The 
surplus for this bank is $5,000. 
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RATING 


When your bank checks are printed on DISPATCH Sa 
you are assured of the presence of that intangible item 


freedom from risk so desirable in banking affairs. 


The intangible quality present in DISPATCH is its che 
cal nature. This important characteristic is promine 
brought out in the form of a dark stain if ink eradicat 
are used on the surface of the paper. No criminal effo 


alter even the most delicate handwriting will succeed 


DISPATCH Safety. 


Suggest Dispatch Safety to your check printer when p 


ing your next order. 


Other Gilbert Quality Papers are: Dreadnaught Parchment, Toe G i 4 i B lh R 


Lancaster Bond, Valiant Bond, Radiance Bond, Resource Bond, 


Avalanche Bond, Dispatch Bond, Dreadnaught Linen Ledger, Q ‘Gg P A P E R C O M P A 


Old Ironsides Ledger, Dauntless Ledger, Entry Ledger, Dispatch V5 e 
Ledger, Dispatch Index Bristol, Dispatch Manuscript and Gilbert Menasha, Wiscons 


Safety, Arrowhead Safety, Dispatch Onion Skin. Mfr’s of High Grade Bonds and Ledgers Since 








